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LETTER OF POPE BENEDICT XV TO THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPATE 


To James Gibbons, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, William O’Connell, Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church, Archbishop of Boston, and to the other Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United States of America. 

Beloved Sons, Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Your joint letter to Us from Washington, where you had 
gathered to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Episcopate 
of Our beloved son James Gibbons, Cardinal Priest of the 
Holy Roman Church, was delivered to Us on his return by 
Our Venerable Brother Bonaventura, Titular Archbishop of 
Corinth, whom We had sent to represent Us and bear you Our 
message of joy on this very notable occasion. Your close union 
with Us was confirmed anew by the piety and affection which 
your letter breathed, while your own intimate union was set 
forth in ever clearer light by the solemn celebration itself, so 
perfectly and successfully carried out, no less than by the great 
number and the cordiality of those present. For both reasons 
we congratulate you most heartily, Venerable Brethren, all the 
more, indeed, because you took the opportunity to discuss mat- 
ters of the highest import for the welfare of both Church and 
country. We learn that you have unanimously resolved that 
a yearly meeting of all the bishops shall be held at an appointed 
place, in order to adopt the most suitable means of promoting 
the interests and welfare of the Catholic Church, and that you 
have appointed from among the bishops two commissions, one of 
which will deal with social questions, while the other will study 
educational problems, and both will report to their Episcopal 
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brethren. This is truly a worthy resolve, and with the utmost 
satisfaction We bestow upon it Our approval. 

It is, indeed, wonderful how greatly the progress of Catholicism 
is favored by those frequent assemblies of the bishops, which 
Our predecessors have more than once approved. When the 
knowledge and the experience of each are communicated to all the 
bishops, it will be easily seen what errors are secretly spreading, 
and how they can be extirpated; what threatens to weaken dis- 
cipline among clergy and people and how best the remedy can be 
applied; what movements, if any, either local or nation-wide, are 
afoot for the control or the judicious restraint of which the wise 
direction of the bishops may be most helpful. It is not enough, 
however, to cast out evil; good works must at once take its place, 
and to these men are incited by mutual example. Once admitted 
that the perfection of the harvest depends upon the method and the 
means, it follows easily that the assembled bishops, returning to 
their respective dioceses, will rival one another in reproducing 
those works which they have seen elsewhere in operation, to the 
distinct advantage of the faithful. Indeed, so urgent is the call 
to a zealous and persistent economico-social activity that we need 
not further exhort you in this matter. Be watchful, however, lest 
your flocks, carried away by vain opinions and noisy agitation, 
abandon to their detriment the Christian principles established 
by Our predecessor of happy memory, Leo XIII, in his Encyclical 
Letter Rerum Novarum. More perilous than ever would this 
be at the present moment, when the whole structure of human 
society is in danger, and all civic charity, swept by storms of 
envious hate, seems likely to shrivel up and disappear. 

Nor is the Catholic education of children and youth a matter of 
less serious import, since it is the solid and secure foundation on 
which rests the fulness of civil order, faith and morality. You are 
indeed well aware, Venerable Brethren, that the Church of God 
never failed on the one hand to encourage most earnestly Catho- 
lic education, and on the other to vigorously defend and protect 
it against all attacks; were other proof of this wanting, the very 
activities of the Old World enemies of Christianity would furnish 
conclusive evidence. Lest the Church should keep intact the 
faith in the hearts of little children, lest her own schools should 
compete successfully with public anti-religious schools, her ad- 
versaries declare that to them alone belongs the right of teaching, 
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and trample under foot and violate the native rights of parents 
regarding education; while vaunting unlimited liberty, falsely so- 
called, they diminish, withhold, and in every way hamper the 
liberty of religious and Catholic parents as regards the education 
of their children. We are well aware that your freedom from these 
disadvantages has enabled you to establish and support with 
admirable generosity and zeal your Catholic schools, nor do We 
pay a lesser meed of praise to the superiors and members of the 
religious communities of men and women who, under your direc- 
tion, have spared neither expense nor labor in developing through- 
out the United States the prosperity and the efficiency of their 
schools. But, as you well realize, we must not so far trust to 
present prosperity as to neglect provision for the time to come, 
since the weal of Church and State depends entirely on the good 
condition and discipline of the schools, and the Christians of the 
future will be those, and those only, whom you will have taught 
and trained. 

Our thoughts at this point turn naturally to the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. We have followed with joy its marvelous 
progress so closely related to the highest hope of your churches, 
and for this Our good will and the public gratitude are owing 
principally to Our Beloved Son the Cardinal Archbishop of Bal- 
timore and to the Rector of the University, Our Venerable Brother, 
the Titular Bishop of Germanicopolis. While praising them, 
however, we do not forget your own energetic and zealous labors, 
well knowing that you have all hitherto contributed in no small 
measure to the development of this seat of higher studies, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. Nor have we any doubt but that, 
henceforth, you will continue even more actively to support 
an institution of such great usefulness and promise as is the 
University. . 

We make known to you also how deeply we rejoice to hear 
that popular devotion to Mary Immaculate has greatly increased 
in view of the proposal to build on the grounds of the University 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. This most 
holy purpose merited the approval and cordial praise of Our Pre- 
decessor of happy memory, Pius X. We, too, have always hoped 
that at the earliest possible date there would be built, in the 
National Capital of the great Republic, a temple worthy of the 
Celestial Patroness of all America, and that all the sooner because, 
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under the special patronage of Mary Immaculate, your University 
has already attained a high degree of prosperity. The University, 
We trust, will be the attractive center about which will gather 
all who love the teachings of Catholicism; similarly, We hope 
that to this great church as to their own special sanctuary will 
come in ever greater numbers, moved by religion and piety, not 
only the students of the University, actual and prospective, but 
also the Catholic people of the whole United States. O may the 
day soon dawn when you, Venerable Brethren, will rejoice at 
the completion of so grand an undertaking! Let the good work 
be pushed rapidly to completion, and for that purpose let everyone 
who glories in the name of Catholic contribute more abundantly 
than usual to the collections for this church, and not individuals 
alone but also all your societies, those particularly which, by 
their rule, are bound to honor in a special way the Mother of 
God. Nor in this holy rivalry should your Catholic women be 
content with second place, since they are committed to the pro- 
motion of the glory of Mary Immaculate in proportion as it 
redounds to the glory of their own sex. 

After thus exhorting you, it behooves Us now to set an example 
that will lead Our hearers to contribute with pious generosity to 
this great work of religion, and for this reason We have resolved 
to ornament the high altar of this Church with a gift of peculiar 
value. In due time, We shall send to Washington an image of 
the Immaculate Conception made by Our Command in the Vati- 
can Mosaic Workshop, which shall be at once a proof of Our devo- 
tion towards Mary Immaculate and Our goodwill towards the 
Catholic University. Our human society, indeed, has reached 
that stage in which it stands in most urgent need of the aid of 
Mary Immaculate, no less than of the joint endeavors of all man- 
kind. It moves now along the narrow edge which separates 
security from ruin, unless it be firmly re-established on the basis 
of charity and justice. 

In this respect, greater efforts are demanded of you than of all 
others, owing to the vast influence which you exercise among 
your people. Retaining, as they do, a most firm hold on the 
principles of reasonable liberty and of Christian civilization, they 
are destined to have the chief réle in the restoration of peace 
and order, and in the reconstruction of human society on the 
basis of these same principles, when the violence of these tempes- 
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tuous days shall have passed. Meantime, We very lovingly in the 
Lord impart the Apostolic benediction, intermediary of divine 
graces and pledge of Our paternal goodwill, to you Our Beloved 
Sons, to Our Venerable Brethren and to the clergy and people 
of your flocks, but in a particular manner to all those who shall 
now or in the future contribute to the building of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception at Washington. | 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, the tenth day of April, 1919, in the 


fifth year of Our pontificate. 
Benepict PP. XV. 











THE TOWNER BILL AND THE CENTRALIZING OF 
EDUCATIONAL CONTROL 


On May 19 Mr. Towner introduced in the House of . Repre- 
sentatives a bill “to create a Department of Education, to author- 
ize appropriations for the conduct of said Department, to author- 
ize the appropriation of money to encourage the States in the 
promotion and support of education, and for other purposes.” 

This proposed legislation is not new. It is substantially the 
same as the Smith bill, introduced in the Senate on the 19th of 
February, and which passed its second reading before Congress 
adjourned. It is a manifestation which is growing stronger day 
by day of a centralizing tendency, which is gradually trans- 
forming the fundamental framework of our institutions by central- 
izing authority and removing control of the most vital elements in 
life from the people most intimately concerned. The statement 
of the purpose of the bill seems innocent enough: to lend dignity 
to the educational work of the nation and assistance in unifying 
the work and lifting it to a higher level. The real purpose of the 
bill, however, is to remove the control of education from the 
several States and lodge it in the National Congress and in a 
Secretary of Education to be appointed by the President with the 
approval of Congress. With this central aim of the bill there are 
associated several lesser aims, such as adding to the salary of the 
public school teachers throughout the United States, encouraging 
physical education, and assisting the rural schools. 

Section 6 of the Towner bill proposes “that for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and annually thereafter, the sum of $500,000 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Department of 
Education, for the purpose of paying salaries and conducting 
investigations and paying all incidental and travelling expenses 
and rent where necessary, and for the purpose of enabling the 
Department of Education to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. . . . ” Section 7 of the same bill reads “that in order to 
encourage the States in the promotion and support of education, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and annually thereafter, $100,000,000 to be 
apportioned, dispersed, and expended as hereinafter provided.” 
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The distribution of this $100,000,000 is determined in the fol- 
lowing sections: 


Sec. 8. That in order to encourage the States to remove illiter- 
acy, three-fortieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by 
Section 7 of this act shall be used for the instruction of illiterates 
ten years of age and over. Such instruction shall deal with the 
common-school branches and the duties of citizenship, and when 
advisable shall prepare for some definite occupation. Said sum 
shall be apportioned to the States in the proportions which their 
respective illiterate populations of ten years of age and over, not 
including foreign-born illiterates, bear to such total illiterate 
population of the United States, not including outlying posses- 
sions, according to the last preceding census of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That in order to encourage the States in the American- 
ization of immigrants, three-fortieths of the sum authorized to 
be appropriated by Section 7 of this act shall be used to teach 
immigrants ten years of age and over to speak and read the 
English language and to understand and appreciate the spirit and 
purpose of the American Government and the duties of citizenship 
inafree country. The said sum shall be apportioned to the States 
in the proportions which their respective foreign-born populations 
bear to the total foreign-born population of the United States, 
not including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding 
census of the United States. 

Sec. 10. That in order to encourage the States to equalize 
educational opportunities, five-tenths of the sum authorized to 
be appropriated by Section 7 of this act shall be used in public 
elementary and secondary schools for the partial payment of 
teachers’ salaries, for providing better instruction and extending 
school terms, especially in rural schools and schools in sparsely 
settled localities, and otherwise providing equally good educational 
opportunities for the children in the several States, and for the 
extension and adaptation of public libraries for educational pur- 
poses. The said sum shall be apportioned to the States, one-half 
in the proportions which the number of children between the ages 
of six and twenty-one of the respective States bear to the total 
number of such children in the United States, and one-half in the 
proportions which the number of public school teachers employed 
in teaching positions in the respective States bear to the total num- 
ber of public school teachers so employed in the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, said apportionment to be based 
upon statistics collected annually by the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Provided, however, That in order to share in the apportionment 
provided by this section a State shall establish and maintain the 
following requirements unless prevented by constitutional limi- 
tations, in which case these requirements shall be approximated 
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as nearly as constitutional provisions will permit: (a) a legal 
school term of at least twenty-four weeks in each year for the bene- 
fit of all the children of school age in such State; (6) a compulsory 
school attendance law requiring all children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen to attend some school for at least twenty-four 
weeks in each year; (c) a law requiring that the English language 
shall be the basic language of instruction in the common school 
branches in all schools, public and private. 

Sec. 11. That in order to encourage the States in the promotion 
of physical education, two-tenths of the sum authorized to be 
appropriated by Section 7 of this act shall be used for physical edu- 
cation and instruction in the principles of health and sanitation, 
and for providing school nurses, school dental clinics, and other- 
wise promoting physical and mental welfare. The said sum shall 
be apportioned to the States in the proportions which their respec- 
tive populations bear to the total population of the United States, 
not including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding 
census of the United States. 

Sec. 12. That in order to encourage the States in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for public-school service, particularly in rural 
districts, three-twentieths of the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated by Section 7 of this act shall be used to provide and extend 
facilities for the improvement of teachers already in service and 
for the more adequate preparation of prospective teachers, and 
to provide an increased number of trained and competent teachers 
by encouraging, through the establishment of scholarships and 
otherwise, a great number of talented young people to make ade- 
quate preparation for public school service. The said sum shall 
be apportioned to the States in the proportions which the number 
of public school teachers employed in teaching positions in the 
respective States bear to the total number of public school teachers 
so employed in the United States, not including outlying posses- 
sions, said apportionments to be based on statistics collected an- 
nually by the Department of Education. 

Sec. 18. A State may accept the provisions of any one 
or more of the respective apportionments authorized in 
Sections 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of this act, and may defer 
the acceptance of any one or more of said apportionments: 
Provided, however, that no money shall be apportioned to 
any State from any of the funds provided in Sections 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of this act, unless a sum equally as 
large shall be provided by said State, or by local authorities, or by 
both, for the same purpose: And provided, that the sum or sums 
provided by a State for the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities, for the promotion of physical education and for the 
preparation of teachers, shall not be less for any year than the 
amount provided for the same purpose for the fiscal year next 
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preceding the acceptance of the provisions of this act by said 
State: And provided further, That no money apportioned to any 
State under the provisions of this act shall be used by any State 
or local authority directly or indirectly, for the purchase, rental, 
erection, preservation, or repair of any building or equipment, or 
for the purchase or rental of land, or for the payment of debts or 
interest thereon. 

It is provided further on, in Section 14, “that all the educational 
facilities encouraged by the provisions of this act and accepted by 
a State shall be organized, supervised, and administered exclu- 
sively by the legally constituted State and local educational 
authority of said State, and the Secretary of Education shall 
exercise no authority in relation thereto except as herein provided 
to insure that all funds apportioned to said State shall be used for 
the purposes for which they are appropriated, and in accordance 
with the provisions of this act accepted by said State.” 


This bill is interesting from many points of view, but it is scarcely 
more interesting than the lobby which is being organized to secure 
its enactment; 700,000 public school teachers scattered through 
every village and hamlet and congregated in larger numbers in 
every city of the land are lined up behind the measure by a promise 
of an annual dole of $50,000,000 from the National Treasury. 
The rural populations throughout the entire country are promised 
an annual dole of $22,000,000 for their schools, to be divided 
between contributions toward the training of teachers and the 
removal of illiteracy. The large section of the population which 
is enthusiastically interested in the rapid Americanization of 
foreigners is promised $7,500,000 for their pet project, while the 
advocates of physical training, who are very numerous in the land, 
are promised $20,000,000, provided they all line up back of this, 
bill. A well organized lobby carried the Prohibition Amendment 
and taught people political wisdom, at least that sort of political 
wisdom that secures any desired legislation however undesirable 
it may be. 

The propaganda mills are hard at work covering up and ob- 
scuring the objectionable features of the bill and emphasizing the 
interests of the particular section of the people appealed to. The 
following article sent out to the press of the country a few days 
ago from the office of the Field Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association by Hugh S. McGill is a good sample of this: 
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AMERICA’S UNFINISHED WORK 


Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary 
National Education Association 


The treaty of peace is completed. A league of nations seems 
assured. Autocracy has received a crushing blow, but the spirit 
of autocracy is not dead. By the blood of millions democracy has 
been saved, but democracy is not yet secure. Monarchy has been 
dethroned, but anarchy and the tyranny of the mob still threaten 
the world. Liberty must find her only safe abiding place in 
organized free government, where law is reverenced and obeyed. 

A great unfinished work remains. A better civilization must be 
builded, founded on a higher conception of man’s relation to his 
fellowman. The vicious spirit of greed and human selfishness 
must give way to the nobler impulses of human brotherhood. 
From the millions who perished we must take “increased devotion 
to the cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion.” 

The world is looking to America for guidance and she must rise 
to her opportunity. But to be worthy of world leadership America 
must recognize always that her prestige depends not upon her 
boundless material resources but upon her steadfast devotion to 
her national ideals; not upon her wealth but upon her manhood and 
womanhood. Regarded by the world as a pleasure loving, money- 
getting people, we rose, stirred by a mighty passion for liberty and 
justice, to the support of those who were battling to save the world 
from autocracy and oppression. It was the inspiring and com- 
pelling influence of great ideals that lifted America to the eminence 
of international supremacy and leadership. The mortal conflict 
over, shall we forget the lessons it has taught, and, becoming 
grossly materialistic, predicate our greatness upon our wealth 
alone? 


“*Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The principles set forth in the Declaration of Independence, the 
Preamble of our Constitution and the Gettysburg Address, must 
be more fully realized here in the United States. Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are not yet vouchsafed to all. Equality 
of opportunity is not enjoyed by all who have a right to claim the 
blessings of our free government. And yet, “to establish these 
rights governments are instituted among men.” Thousands die 
every year as a result of insanitary conditions and from pre- 
ventable diseases. There are a million and a half native born 
whites and two and a quarter million native born colored citizens 
of America who cannot read or write. ; 

An American soldier of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, whose parents 
and grandparents were born in America, when asked why he had 
never learned to read and write, replied, “Captain, I never had no 
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chance.” What American is not humiliated by the fact that, 
nearly a century and a half since our fathers gave to the world 
our charter of liberty declaring all men created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, millions born in 
this country cannot read that charter nor the Constitution which 
they are sworn to uphold with their lives. If this be a national 
disgrace, it establishes a national responsibility. 


Education a National Issue 


The most important subject before the American people today, 
and the one most neglected by statesmen, is the question of public 
education. Our fathers recognized the vital importance of this 
question away back at the founding of this government when they 
solemnly declared in the Ordinance of 1787, “Religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to free government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” But notwithstanding the fact that 
education is so “necessary to free government,” and so vitally 
related to national welfare, it has never received just recognition 
by the National Government. Agriculture, commerce and labor 
have been exalted to departmental rank, each with a Secretary in 
the President’s cabinet, while education is still tucked away in a 
bureau of the Interior Department. 

The National Government has made liberal appropriations for 
the promotion of special education but has failed to go right to the 
heart of the subject and encourage the states in the training and 
support of teachers and the promotion of general education. 
Vocational education is important and should be promoted, but 
it is not so essential to the welfare of the nation as that every child 
should have the opportunity to obtain a good common school 
education. The Americanization of adult immigrants and the 
attempted education of adult illiterates is very necessary, but the 
most effective place to teach American ideals is in our public 
schools, and if free school privileges are guaranteed to every child 
in America illiteracy will soon disappear. 

Education is so vitally essential to the very life of our nation 
that patriotic considerations demand that the National Government 
shall encourage and assist the States in its promotion. The Nation, 
the State and the local community should each bear a just share of 
the necessary expense, for each shares in the benefits derived. In 
addition to financial aid, the National Government should give to 
the States and to the people the benefits of educational research 
and investigation, but the administration and control of the 
schools must be left to the States and local communities. The 
Federal Government has no right under the Constitution to under- 
take the supervision and control of education in the States. 
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Who Is Back of This Movement? 


Who is supporting this movement to establish a Department of 
Education and grant federal aid to the states in promoting educa- 
tion? Those who think the promotion of human welfare is the first 
duty of the nation. Those who would profit by the great lessons 
which the war has taught, who believe that to “secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” America must develop 
through education a citizenship physically and intellectually sound 
and imbued with the spirit and ideals of true Americanism. 

Back of this movement is the National Education Association 
representing the seven hundred thousand teachers of America. 
Back of it is the American Federation of Labor, representing the 
millions of toilers who want the best educational advantages for 
their children. Back of it are the forward looking men who 
believe that education is essential to democracy and the best 
insurance against anarchy and social disorders. And back of it 
are the noble women of America who have endorsed it in their 
clubs and organizations and who will work for it until it is enacted 
into law. 

Of course we shall have to overcome the influence of certain 
rich men in the North who claim they should not be taxed by the 
Government to help educate American children born in the South. 
Such men have not yet learned to think in terms of all America. 
They should be proud to contribute in proportion to their wealth 
to the education of every child under the protection of our flag, 
whether that child were born in the crowded city of the North 
or the remote rural district of the South. We spent billions of 
wealth and thousands of lives to uphold liberty abroad, nor did 
anyone cavil over who was paying most. Shall we be less pa- 
triotic in caring for our own? Shall we begrudge a few hundred 
millions to make secure the foundations of liberty at home? 

The ultimate success of this movement is certain. It may be 
hindered but it cannot be stopped. It is a part of America’s 
unfinished work. The principle is sound. The cause is just. It 
is bound to win. 


Mr. McGill quite successfully camouflages the effort of the 
Towner Bill to wrest the control of education from the States and 
lodge it in a National Department of Education, and he solemnly 
tells his readers, “In addition to financial aid, the National Govern- 
ment would give to the States and to the people the benefits of 
educational research and investigation, but the administration 
and control of the schools must be left to the States and local 
communities. The Federal Government has no right under the 
Constitution to undertake the supervision and control of education 
in the States.” This same sentiment is expressed in the conclud- 
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ing paragraph of Section 14 of the Towner Bill. “And provided 
further, that all the educational facilities encouraged by the pro- 
visions of this act and accepted by a State shall be organized, 
supervised, and administered exclusively by legally constituted 
State and local educational authorities of said State, and the 
Secretary of Education shall exercise no authority in relation 
thereto except as herein provided to insure that all the funds appor- 
tioned to said State shall be used for the purposes for which they 
are appropriated, and in accordance with the provisions of this 
act accepted by said State.” This sounds very well, but what 
do we find to be the actual situation? There are many people 
in our midst who believe in the sacredness of the home, and who 
realize that the natural bonds which build up and support the 
home are chiefly made up of the five-fold dependence of the child 
upon its parents, for love, for nutrition, for protection against 
danger, for remedy in disaster, and for the models of his imitative 
activity. If the State should take over any of the corresponding 
functions of the parent, it thereby weakens the home, and the 
State is in reality made up of homes and must remain so if it is to 
remain a healthy Christian State. The most deadly enemy of 
society is to be found in those organized influences that are aimed 
at the strength and the life of the home. Many of the States 
have refused to yield to this pressure. The conviction still holds 
with them that if the child needs nursing it should be provided 
for through its parents, if he needs the assistance of the dentist, 
again it should come to him through his parents, but the Towner 
Bill will have none of this. It insists that the State give up its 
convictions along these lines, and not only administer the funds 
provided through the National Government, but that it must 
raise an equal sum to add to that supplied by the National Govern- 
ment to provide district nurses, dental clinics, etc. Now, we are 
not concerned here with the rights or the wrongs of this contro- 
versy, but we do hold that in accordance with the spirit of our 
Government and the Constitution of the United States, the 
National Government has no jurisdiction in the matter and no 
right whatever to interfere. It may be said that the National 
Government does not appoint an officer to enforce these provisions 
upon an unwilling State. The State can refuse to accept the 
national grant, but it should be remembered that in so doing it is 
forfeiting its proportion of the national fund which has been 
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contributed by its own citizens in the form of income tax and in 
other forms of national taxation. Again, the State cannot receive 
its proportion of the $100,000,000 grant unless it maintains a 
school term of a designated length, the designation to be not by 
the will of the State, but by the will of the National Government. 
Again, compulsory school attendance is a matter upon which 
there is not universal agreement. But, any State, in order to 
receive its allotment of this national grant, must enact a com- 
pulsory school attendance law requiring all the children between 
the ages of 7 and 14 to attend school for at least 24 weeks in each 
year. Again, while there is pretty general agreement that the 
English language should be the basic language of instruction in 
the common school branches in all schools, public and private, 
the National Government lays down this as another condition 
necessary if the State is to receive its quota. From these things 
it should be sufficiently evident that the Towner Bill aims at giving 
the real control of education to the National Government, while 
at the same time avoiding the constitutional provisions intended 
to prevent this centralized control. The Carnegie Institute 
demonstrated the power of money to control the standards and the 
spirit of educational institutions throughout the country. Never- 
theless, the Carnegie Institute has no legal status and no legal 
backing in this jurisdiction over educational institutions. The 
function and the power of money to control education was demon- 
strated long before the Carnegie Institute was founded in many 
of the Western States where the real control of the local school 
was wrested from the local community and lodged in State officials 
through the granting of State per capita subsidies to local schools 
that complied with the conditions laid down by the State officials. 
The Towner Bill, it may be added, does not force its conditions 
upon any State, since any State may refuse compliance and will 
incur thereby no penalty. It will merely forfeit its pro rata of the 
national grant. This would have more plausibility if the national 
grant were derived from some wholly independent source, such 
as the Carnegie Fund, but it is hard to see its force in the light 
of the fact that the proposed grant is to be derived through taxes 
from the people of every State, whether they accept the grant or 
not. 
Mr. McGill sounds very plausible when he tells us, “Education 
is so vitally essential to the very life of our nation that patriotic 
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considerations demand that the National Government shall 
encourage and assist the States in its promotion.” Poor sovereign 
States, poor little waifs, that still need the encouragement of a 
nursing bottle and paternal guidance and protection and paternal 
encouragement in the performance of their most elementary duties! 
Has all consciousness of Statehood and its dignity departed 
from the several States of this Union that they can calmly endure 
these insults? It also sounds well to say, “The Nation, the State 
and the local community should each bear a just share of the 
necessary expense, for each shares in the benefits derived.” But 
such a statement fails to disclose the fact that the selfsame people 
pay all three taxes. What it really means is that they have 
something to say about the disposal of their funds in the local 
community, a little to say about the disposal of their contribution 
through State authority, and scarcely anything to say about the 
disposal of their contribution through the National Government. 
The several sovereign States are calmly asked to permit a large 
share of the school funds to be handled by the National Depart- 
ment of Education, and that in the handling of these funds the 
National Department of Education lay down its own conditions, 
among which is the condition that each State shall raise an addi- 
tional amount equal to its pro rata of the national grant and 
allow that, too, to be controlled by the Department of Education. 
The States are asked to give up their inalienable rights and privi- 
leges to the National Government and its Executive Depart- 
ment and to furnish the National Government at the same time 
with an effective club to compel compliance. 

Mr. McGill adds, “In addition to financial aid, the National 
Government should give to the States and to the people the 
benefits of educational research and investigation.” From this 
statement the unwary reader might reasonably conclude that this 
was a new benefit to be derived through the Towner Bill, whereas, 
in fact, the United States Bureau of Education under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has for several decades been performing this 
function in a most efficient and worthy manner. It has collected 
information from all the civilized nations of the earth that would 
be of use to our schools. It has compiled statistics, conducted 
surveys, and lent its aid and help to educational institutions whether 
supported by the State, by religious denominations, or by private 
beneficence, nor has the Bureau of Education attempted to secure 
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control of any school in any measure through the conferring of its 
benefactions. The functions of the Bureau of Education are 
such as rightly belong to the National Government and may 
rightly be performed by it, but the Towner Bill, seeking to utilize 
national funds in order to coerce the several States into com- 
pliance with the theories of a few men, is quite another matter, 
and should not be confounded by the public with an institution 


that it has long so well and favorably known. 
Tuomas EpwarD SHIELDs. 

















LAND COLONIZATION '! 


I. THE PLAN 


The United States Department of the Interior is asking Con- 
gress to permit it to prepare farms for the returning soldiers and 
sailors who wish to settle on the land. The plan of the Depart- 
ment is to hire the ex-service men at a fair wage to build up the 
farms and farm buildings and then to sell them the land upon such 
terms as would practically insure the success of the enterprise. 

The Interior Department would have the Federal Government 
cooperate with the States in the working out of the project. A 
model bill has already been sent to the different States which, 
when enacted into law, will make possible this cooperation as soon 
as Congress has enacted its legislation. 

To state the plan in a general way, it is proposed that. the 
States furnish the land out of which the farms for the returning 
soldiers and sailors are to be made and that the Federal Govern- 
ment be responsible for the work of making the land into farms 
and selling it to the settlers. In the working out of the plan the 
Federal Government will in many cases create the farms out of 
its own land without State aid; and undoubtedly many of the 
States will develop farm colonies without Federal aid. But the 
general plan is to be one of cooperation. 

Many varieties of lands are to be used in the enterprise. Secre- 
tary Lane of the Department of the Interior has called attention 
to the important work that has already been done by the Reclama- 
tion Service in the matter of irrigating the dry lands of the West 
and he points out that there is still much of this kind of work that 
can be done. He would also reclaim extensive areas of swamp 
lands by draining them and he would also make homes for settlers 
on the cut-over timber lands by pulling the stumps which inter- 
fere with the use of agricultural implements. 

These three types of reclamation, namely, irrigation, drainage 
and the pulling of stumps, are especially emphasized by Secretary 
Lane, but there are many other situations where Government 
assistance would be extremely desirable in helping the ex-soldiers 
and sailors to a successful start as farmers. For example, in 


1 Reconstruction Pamphlets No. 2, National Catholic War Council. 
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many parts of the country where the land has been allowed to 
deteriorate a judicious application of agricultural instruction and 
financial aid will enable the settler to rebuild the soil and to make 
farming profitable where otherwise his efforts would be doomed 
to failure. 

The various States will naturally desire to retain their return- 
ing soldiers and sailors within their own borders as far as possible. 
For this reason it will not be desirable for the Department of the 
Interior to concentrate its reclamation efforts upon any one type 
of land. Plenty of arid land is to be had in the West upon which 
a great deal of labor could be employed in the immediate future 
in irrigation projects and out of which many rich farms could be 
made. But farms must also be built out of the swamp lands of 
the East and the cut-over lands of the Northwest and North and 
South. 

It is estimated that there are between fifteen and twenty 
million acres of land in the possession of the Government upon 
which the rainfall is insufficient to produce crops but which may 
be reclaimed by irrigation. There are said to be between seventy 
and eighty million acres of swamp and overflowed land of which 
sixty million acres can be reclaimed and made profitable for 
agriculture. Of former timber lands but now merely stump- 
bearing lands there are roughly two hundred million acres in the 
United States suitable for agricultural development. Add to 
these vast areas the millions of acres of unused lands that need 
only intelligent treatment in order to make them crop-bearing 
and it will be at once evident that there will be no dearth of land 
upon which to employ those of the returning soldiers and sailors 
who desire such employment. 


Il. THE NEED 


Two serious problems face the American people. One is the 
problem of supplying food to a starving world. The other is the 
problem of unemployment. 

The world stands ready to take from us for the immediate 
future a practically unlimited quantity of food stuffs. We are 
admonished that while the war is over for many purposes, it is 
not over in so far as the saving of food is concerned. Our asso- 
ciates and our late enemies in the war stand in need of our food 
production in excess of what is required for ourselves. 
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But the demand upon the soil of America for a large food 
production will not cease when the ugliest of the wounds of war 
have been healed. As the years go on our own increasing num- 
bers will call for an ever-enlarging food supply. 

In Napoleon’s day, Great Britain could have fed her eight 
millions of people from the products of her own land if an enemy 
had succeeded in blockading her entire coast line. To-day the 
forty million residents of the island would be at the mercy of a 
foe that could prevent the importation of foodstuffs. As the 
nation has grown in industry and great cities have been built up, 
it has been necessary to supplement home agricultural production 
by the products of other lands. 

The United States with her immense industrial development 
is still an agricultural nation. But as her industrial expansion 
continues she will be compelled to press harder and harder on her 
land for subsistence. It is by no means unthinkable that the day 
will come when the United States will be mainly an importer 
rather than an exporter of the products of the farm. 

In the year 1800 there were approximately five million persons 
in the United States. In 1850 the population was twenty-three 
million; in 1880, fifty million; in 1900, seventy-six million; and in 
1918, one hundred and six million. What it will be in 1925 we 
do not know, but it is reasonable to assume that the food supply 
sufficient for to-day will not be sufficient for that not far distant 
date. Our younger soldiers returning from the battle front may 
even indulge in academic speculation as to our probable source 
of food supply in 1950. 

The second of the two problems named above is that of un- 
employment. At all times there is a certain amount of unem- 
ployment in industry. That is, there are always men who are 
able to work and who are seeking work, but who are out of work. 

Even during the war when the clamor for labor for war in- 
dustries was the loudest there were certain trades in which there 
was a good deal of unemployment. For example, in many 
parts of the country where there was no Government construction 
work there was dullness and unemployment in the building trades 
because of the difficulty or impossibility of getting material. 

In times of peace there is always a certain amount of unem- 
ployment. The amount of it is greater at some times than at other 
times. Years of industrial expansion are followed by years of 
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business depression when wages fall and employees are dis- 
charged in large numbers. These discharged men, demoralized, 
seek for work which returns to them only with the return of 
business prosperity. 

Again, employment in many occupations is of a seasonal nature. 
There is a part of the year when workers are needed, only to be 
discharged when the slack season arrives. There are for instance 
many industries which work feverishly for the Christmas holiday 
trade and which have their dull season as soon as the holiday is 
reached. 

Then, too, there are casual occupations where workers are 
employed in considerable numbers upon a job lasting only a day 
or a few days. When the job is finished the workers become idlers 
and their time is wasted until a new job turns up. The work of 
the longshoreman has long served as the type of this kind of un- 
employment. 

In the years that are to come, these various forms of unem- 
ployment will be with us as they have been in the past unless 
some serious effort is made to find a remedy for them. In the 
more immediate future they will be with us in an accentuated 
form due to the fact that such a large number of soldiers and 
sailors will be returning to civilian life and such a large number of 
workers in munitions factories will be seeking employment in 
peace industries. Moreover, women have gone into industry in 
large numbers during the war and many of them will no doubt 
remain in their new-found places in the years that are to come. 
The men who have formerly held these positions will now be 
compelled to look for other work. 

To sum up the situation: we are confronted by the likelihood 
of unemployment on a large scale in the years directly ahead of 
us, and we are urged to produce food for the world for the im- 
mediate future and to prepare to produce food for ourselves on a 
larger scale than hitherto for the years that lie beyond the im- 
mediate future. The rich prairies of the Civil War period no 
longer remain in Government possession to be granted to returning 
soldiers; but we have hundreds of millions of acres of equally 
rich soil at present unused which, at a cost in labor not at all 
prohibitive, may be made into productive farms. What could be 
a more reasonable procedure than to apply the surplus labor 
upon this unused land and produce the needed food. 
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III. SOLDIER SETTLEMENTS IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


Long before we had entered the war the allied nations were 
devoting attention to the problem of the occupation of the re- 
turning soldier. At the present time the United States is the 
only English-speaking country which has not passed special 
soldier settlement legislation. 

In Great Britain there has been a great deal of agitation for 
land settlement legislation but the experiment is still in its rude 
beginnings. Four colonies have been established already by the 
Soldiers and Sailors Land Committee. According to the plan, 
each of these colonies is to have about a hundred families living 
on farms averaging from ten to twenty-five acres each. The 
land is to be leased to the settlers rather than sold to them. 

In Canada there has been soldier settlement legislation by the 
Dominion Government and by several of the Provinces. The 
Dominion law of August 29, 1917, entitled an “‘Act to assist re- 
turned soldiers in settling upon the land and to increase agri- 
cultural production,” grants agricultural credit when needed to 
soldiers in any part of the Dominion and makes a gift of Dominion 
land in Western Canada. 

The Provinces of New Brunswick, Ontario and British Columbia 
have supplemented the Dominion legislation by grants of both 
lands and credit to the returning soldier. Experiment farms are 
to be maintained by New Brunswick and Ontario to train the 
settlers as well as by the Dominion Government. Details of 
the plans are presented in the table below. 

In Australia under an agreement between Commonwealth and 
States the States are to furnish the land for settlement while the 
Commonwealth makes advances to cover the cost of improve- 
ments, stock, etc. A board consisting of a minister from each 
State and one from the Commonwealth is to administer the funds. 
Each settler is to be allowed a loan up to the full value of his 
improvements. 

In the States of New South Wales, Queensland and South 
Australia a perpetual leasehold tenure of the land is granted 
which will amount in practice to a freehold tenure. In Victoria 
and Western Australia the settler gets a fee simple title to the 
land after the purchase conditions have been met. 

In New Zealand and Tasmania both leasehold and freehold 
tenures are provided. In both cases agricultural training is pro- 
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vided for the settlers, as it also is in the other Australasian States. 
Here, too, capital is advanced to the settler to aid in the improve- 
ment of the land. 

In the Union of South Africa there has been no special soldier 
settlement legislation of importance. The British South Africa 
Company is the principal agency preparing farms for settlement. 
It has 500,000 acres of irrigable land which it will clear and plow 
for the settlers. Twenty per cent of the purchase price is to be 
paid in six years and the balance in the four following years. 
The settler does not pay interest during the first five years. The 
Government assists the settler in the matters of agricultural train- 
ing and capital for improving the farm. 

The accompanying table, compiled by the United States 
Reclamation Service, sets forth the principal details of the various 
soldier settlement plans. 


IV. THE STATE LAND SETTLEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 


Under a law passed by the legislature of California in 1917, 
a State Land Settlement Board was created and given the task 
of planning and developing organized rural neighborhoods. The 
limit of the experiment was placed at ten thousand acres. 

The purpose of the legislation is stated in the Land Settlement 
Act as that “of promoting closer agricultural settlements, assist- 
ing deserving and qualified persons to acquire small improved 
farms, providing homes for farm laborers, increasing oppor- 
tunities under the Federal Farm Loan Act, and demonstrating 
the value of adequate capital and organized direction in sub- 
dividing and preparing agricultural land for settlement.” 

After examining a number of blocks of land suitable for the 
purpose; the Board purchased a tract near Durham, California, 
and proceeded to subdivide it and prepare it for crops. When 
the land was offered for settlement in May, 1918, crops were 
growing on a considerable area of it and much of it was ready for 
irrigation. 

The following were the conditions on which the land was 
offered for settlement: “Settlers were to pay 5 per cent of the cost 
of the land and 40 per cent of the cost of the improvements at the 
time of purchase, the remainder of the purchase price to extend 
over a period of twenty years, with interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. Payments are principal and interest to be made 
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semi-annually in accord with the amortization table of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, the settler to receive a contract of purchase 
which sets forth the conditions of payment and the obligation he 
assumed, deed to the land to be given when payments were 
completed.” 

The Board in its first annual report sets forth the following as 
among the things which it desires to see achieved: 

1. The settlement to become widely and favorably known as 
the home of one breed of dairy cattle, one breed of beef cattle, 
one breed of hogs, and one or two breeds of sheep. 

2. The cooperation of the settlers in buying and selling. 

3. The establishment at Durham or on the settlement land of a 
training-school in agriculture. 

4. The erection in the near future of a social hall owned and 
paid for by settlers. 

In addition to farms the plan provides also for a number of 
two-acre allotments for farm laborers. Upon these it is expected 
that the laborer will keep a cow and chickens and cultivate a 
vegetable garden. The payments necessary for the purchase of 
such an allotment are less than the laborer would have to pay for 
house rent in town. 

Some measure of the probable success of the California ex- 
periment in land colonization may be gained from the eagerness 
of applicants to secure farms. At the time the allotment of farms 
was made there were twice as many applicants for farms as there 
were farms. The payments made by the settlers will be without 
any doubt sufficient to pay back to the State all of the money 
advanced, with interest. All of the farm laborers’ allotments have 
been applied for and are now occupied. 


V. DETAILS OF SECRETARY LANE’S PLAN 


In the expectation that Congress will enact legislation authoriz- 
ing the Federal Government to cooperate with the States in pro- 
viding farms for ex-service men, the Secretary of the Interior 
has cémmunicated to the Governors of the various States a draft 
of a bill which they are requested to present to the State legis- 
latures for appropriate action. In forwarding the document to 
the Governors the Secretary entitles it “Draft of bill proposed for 
cooperation between the States and the United States to provide 
employment and homes for soldiers, sailors and marines, under 
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which the States shall furnish the lands and the United States 
the funds; with an alternative proposition so that the States may 
participate further in furnishing funds and also in supervising the 
improvement and settlement of the lands.” In addition to 
these plans the Department of the Interior will go forward with 
its plans which have already been under way for sixteen years 
of developing irrigation projects and locating settlers on Govern- 
ment land. 

Under the first of the two plans of cooperation between State 
and Federal Government, the State is to provide the land for 
settlement and the United States is to provide the money neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of reclamation and subdivision and 
the necessary improvements and equipment and to perform the 
necessary work and have charge of all settlkement work. The 
Federal Government is to collect the payments from the settlers 
and repay to the State the cost of the land. 

Under the alternative plan the State is to furnish not only 
the land but a considerable part of the capital to be spent in the 
work of reclamation and for farm implements and stock and 
other necessary equipment. Under this second plan the State 
Soldier Settlement Board has the option, under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Interior, of controlling the preparation of 
the land as homes and its settlement in accordance with certain 
principles stated in the act. 

The farms to be provided are to be of an unimproved value 
of not more than $15,000. The allotments for farm laborers are 
to be of an unimproved value of not more than $1,500. The 
maximum public expenditure for improvements upon each farm 
is to be fixed by agreement between the State and Federal agencies 
charged with the handling of the matter. 

The United States is to advance funds to the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board to make loans to approved settlers for making im- 
provements and purchasing equipment. The funds for this latter 
purpose, called “short-time loans,” are not to exceed $3,000 to 
each settler. The Board is to be held responsible for seeing that 
the money advanced is applied by the settler for the purpose for 
which it was loaned. ° 

The manner of sale of the farms is to be such as to afford equal 
opportunity to all qualified soldiers desiring to purchase. The 
contract shall provide for immediate payment of 2 per cent of the 
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sale price of the land, including reclamation costs and in addition 
not less than 10 per cent of the cost of farm improvements. The 
balance of the cost of the land and of the reclamation costs is 
to be paid in forty-four years together with interest on deferred 
payments at the rate of 4 per cent. The amount due on farm 
improvements is to be repaid in a period not to exceed twenty 
years in annual payments sufficient to return the capital sum and 
interest at 4 per cent on deferred payments. Short-time loans are 
to be repaid in a period not exceeding five years. 

The contract will require that the purchaser cultivate the land 
in a manner to be approved by the Board and that he keep all 
buildings, improvements and equipment in good order. If he 
fails to comply with the terms of the contract the Board has the 
option of cancelling the contract. 

Whenever the Secretary of the Interior and the State Board find 
that the available lands are not required for soldiers, sailors or ma- 
rines, they may be opened to other citizens of the United States. 


VI. WHY GROUP SETTLEMENT IS DESIRED 


The Government was able to offer to the soldiers returning from 
the Civil War fertile prairie farms in what are now the rich agri- 


cultural States of the Northwest. But for the soldiers returning 
from the present war there are no fertile prairie lands to be given 
away. Instead there are the swamp lands, and the dry lands and 
the cut-over lands and the lands with wornout soils. 

The early settlers on the Western farms often underwent 
severe hardships that settlers of to-day would shrink from—hard- 
ships that would have been often unnecessary if saner methods 
of settlement had been adopted. The sons and grandsons of 
those settlers know of the early trials and disappointments only 
by hearsay, if at all; but the valuable farms which they have in- 
herited are real. And so it is not to be wondered at if they are 
slow to see the need of giving greater assistance to the soldier 
farmer of to-day than was given to the veterans of the Civil War. 

But the individual soldier addressing himself to the problem 
without appreciable capital cannot unaided build the dams and 
dig the trenches necessary to make an irrigated farm out of a 
stretch of desert land. If the thing is to be done economically, a 
hundred or a thousand farms must be prepared at a time. 

Similarly one farm cannot be created from a vast swamp. 
The whole swamp must be drained as one operation. 
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The individual settler can make a farm out of a cut-over area, 
but it is a back-breaking operation. Power machines can be 
obtained to pull stumps, but they represent a considerable in- 
vestment of capital. They can be used to advantage only when 
large areas are to be cleared of stumps. They are too expensive 
for the individual settler to employ. And so clearing cut-over 
land is a matter for group rather than individual action. 

Where the soil, once cultivated, has been allowed to deteriorate 
and cultivation has been abandoned, it may require two or three 
years of building up before profitable crops can be obtained. 
Here again the individual settler without capital is unable to cope 
with the situation. He needs guidance and credit in order that he 
may plan wisely and wait patiently, and these can most profitably 
be furnished to settlers in groups. 

But even after the land is prepared for cultivation and crop- 
growing, there are many advantages accruing to the settlers who 
act in unison. Houses and farm buildings must be planned and 
bought and built and this planning and buying and building can 
be done much more cheaply and satisfactorily when it is done 
wholesale. 

Better grades of livestock will be produced if the breeds are 
standardized for the whole community. Better prices will be 
obtained for livestock and crops if cooperative marketing is 
practiced. 

Farming is a seasonal occupation. At certain times of the year 
the farmer needs outside assistance. A great deal of the extra 
labor which the farmer calls in is casual labor—hobo labor. 
The hobo is without family ties. He is a social outcast. He is a 
social menace. But in properly organized farm communities a 
place is reserved for farm labor. Laborers’ allotments of an 
acre or two are provided for the laborer where he may keep his 
cow and chickens and garden. He may marry and bring up a 
family and lead a normal life, spending his spare time in his 
garden when he is not able to secure day’s wages. The plan 
enables the farmer to have a reliable labor supply and it enables 
the laborer to lead a human life. 


VII. POPE LEO’S LAND POLICY 


Some of the advantages of group action from the standpoint 
of the settler have been indicated in the preceding section. From 
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the standpoint of the nation there are also reasons why a policy 
of unrestricted laissez faire in agriculture is not desirable. 

In many of the most fertile agricultural States of the country 
there are fewer persons occupied on the land than there were 
ten or twenty years ago. Free trade in land has made it profitable 
to treat land as capital from which a money income is to be gained 
rather than as a source of subsistence for the human race. Owner- 
ship by absentee landlords and cultivation by tenant farmers is 
on the increase. 

A land policy is needed which will encourage the tenant worker 
to hope to become an owner-worker. The divorce of land- 
ownership from landworkership should be annulled. The nation 
will be the gainer when the men who work the land are the men 
who own the land. | 

As Pope Leo XIII put it, “Men always work harder and more 
readily when they work on that which belongs to them; nay, they 
learn to love that very soil which yields, in response to the labor 
of their hands, not only food to eat, but an abundance of good 
things for themselves and those that are dear to them. That 
such a spirit of willing labor would add to the produce of the 
earth and to the wealth of the community is self-evident.” 


VIII. SPECIAL CATHOLIC INTEREST IN LAND COLONIZATION 


As good citizens Catholics have the same interest as other 
good citizens in the working out of a healthy land policy. It 
matters to them as it matters to all good citizens not only that 
the nation is able to feed itself to-day but that it looks forward 
twenty-five or fifty years and work out the plans that will supply 
food to the population of the future. Whatever may be said for 
or against a policy of isolation in other respects, the war has 
demonstrated that a nation which can produce its own food supply 
is in a position of peculiar advantage when war threatens. But 
it is also true that in times of peace a nation which has a numerous 
citizenship consisting of land-owners who cultivate their own 
land and with their own hands is likely to enjoy a more whole- 
some existence than one made up predominantly of wage-earners. 
And so good Catholics are not without interest in the land settle- 
ment question. 

In the choosing of the settlers to whom allotments are to be 
made, we shall, of course, be interested in a special way to know 
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that Catholics are not discriminated against—that they have 
the same chance as any other section of our citizenry to obtain 
land from the Government on reasonable terms. The Catholics 
in this country are already to too small an extent cultivators of 
the soil. They are in the main city dwellers rather than country 
folk. But the future of the Nation belongs to the dwellers in 
the country. The city population dies out and is replenished by 
new blood from the country. The country not only maintains 
itself but it maintains the city by giving of its excess population. 

Looking at the matter again not so much as a selfish Catholic 
interest but as a broader American interest, it is of the greatest 
importance that the land colonization plan be successful; but its 
success can best be assured if the religious denominations of the 
country make their contribution to the working out of the plan. 
In the attempts of the past in this country to carry on land coloni- 
zation the greatest successes have been achieved by colonies held 
together by the religious bond. It was not the well-advertised 
colonies of Fourier and Owen and the Brook Farm Colony that 
succeeded but rather the religious colonies of the Mormons and 
Shakers, and the numerous settlements of Catholics and Lutheran 
and other religious denominations. 





SOME EXCELLENT TENDENCIES IN CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATION REVEALED BY THE WAR 


Thirteen days after the signing of the armistice, the President 
Emeritus of Harvard, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, addressed a represen- 
tative gathering, in one of the largest halls of New York City, on 
the topic, “Defects in American Education Revealed by the War.” 
Dr. Eliot’s critique on the American system of education was 
well founded. His criticisms were, moreover, constructive. 
Indeed, the pedagogic reformation suggested by our educational 
Nestor will likely be in full operation before long, much to the 
interest of the children of to-day and the efficiency of the men and 
women of to-morrow. 

If, as Dr. Eliot asserts, -the war has revealed appalling defects 
in American education, it has also brought conspicuously to light 
many excellencies in Catholic education. In so far as the educa- 
tion given in our Church schools coincides with that of the govern- 
ment schools, we may generally accept the recommendations of 
Dr. Eliot. And in all branches of study purely secular, it is the 
aim of the Catholic school to give, in quantity and quality, at 
least the equivalent of what is furnished in the public school. 
That there is, indeed, plenty of room for improvement in our 
courses of study, by wise elimination, by thoughtful enriching, by 
development of interest, earnestness, and devotion, we only too 
readily admit. In that, however, which alone differentiates the 
Catholic school from the public school, ¢. ¢., the cultivation of the 
religious sense, the war has pointed out most signally the excellence 
and paramount importance, from a patriotic viewpoint, of many 
of the virtues a knowledge of which is imparted and the practice 
of which is encouraged in our Catholic schools. 

To the formerly prodigal, lavish, yes, even wantonly wasteful 
people of America, the war has taught a much needed lesson of 
conservation. Herbert Hoover has, in fact, immortalized himself 
by his success in leading us back to the simple life, in persuading 
us to be contented with restricted diet, few pleasures, and ordi- 
nary clothes. The task of the great food administrator was made 
easier for him by the lessons that had been taught from the begin- 
ning in our Catholic schools. Long before Herbert Hoover 
prescribed his meatless Tuesday, Catholic teaching had established 
a meatless Friday. The other restrictions the food administra- 
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tion placed on diet were welcomed as a matter of course by the 
Catholics of the country who from infancy had learned the doc- 
trine of retrenchment from the annual Lenten pastorals of their 
bishops. 

In Catholic schools, the first sermon of the Master, that on 
the Mount, is presented as containing the basis of religious thought, 
the motive of all altruistic action. That discourse begins with 
a eulogy of poverty: Blessed are the poor in spirit. This opening 
sentence, it is, that, in its effects, makes possible our Catholic 
schools. Were it not for the practice of poverty by our teaching 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods, the expense of maintaining separate 
schools would be beyond the means of our Catholic people. The 
teachers of our Catholic schools, much to the edification of their 
pupils and their neighbors, have ever been practicing conserva- 
tion, living content with the bare necessaries of life in order the 
better to extend the kingdom of Him Who made poverty a corner- 
stone of the indestructible fabric He came on earth to build. The 
self-denial always taught in our Catholic schools and the poverty 
practiced by our Catholic teachers were implicitly approved and 
commended by Mr. Hoover’s plans for conservation. 

As, on the entrance of the United States into the war, our 
cantonments began to swell out from little camps to veritable 
cities, stringent measures were taken by the War Department to 
safeguard the men in khaki against the lower and more shameful 
forms of vice. Lines were drawn fast and rigid regulations 
were made to protect the chastity of the troops. Chaplains were 
increased threefold that a religious foundation for virtue might 
be more securely laid. Secretary Baker even threatened to 
remove whole divisions of the army from localities where the 
ordinary civil authority was slow in seconding the efforts of the 
army officials to secure wholesome, morally sound camp sur- 
roundings. Secretary Daniels, in like manner, strove hard to 
develop a sea force of virile, continent sailors, for he, as well as 
his cabinet colleague in control of the land forces, knew full well 
that the vigorous, indomitable, unconquerable fighter is the chaste 
fighter. 

Now chastity is a virtue that is nourished as the tender lily in 
Catholic schools. All the doctrines of our religion constitute, as 
it were, a rampart around it. The sacraments water, support 
and sustain the delicate plant. The thought of the ever abiding 
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presence of God, renewed frequently in our classrooms, is the 
sunshine essential for all healthy growth. Very often, under such 
fostering care, the virtue flowers into a virgin nun or a priest 
pledged to continence. Catholic schools thus produce happy 
results in the promotion of esteem for chastity for the reason that 
the teachers of our schools have the advantage derived from a 
higher standard. Nobody less instructed than the high school 
graduate attempts to teach a grade class; the college graduate is 
demanded as a high school instructor; only the university man with 
a post graduate degree is given a college chair. The advantage to 
the teacher of a higher standard is, indeed, manifestly apparent. 
So is it with the inculeation of chastity, the ornament of the 
individual, the bulwark of the family, the honor of the nation; 
“How beautiful is the chaste generation with glory.” As our 
Catholic teachers, Priests, Brothers, and Sisters vow chastity, 
their influence is increased by the vantage ground thus taken; 
for, while they lead their young charge on to the observance of the 
commandments, they themselves tend, not only to the same goal, 
but to the higher ideal of the evangelical counsel. There have 
heen, indeed, scoffers at the chastity of our religious and clergy, 
but they have been silenced, in large measure, by the attitude of 
our government toward the best moral interests of our men under 
arms in the late war. It is more freely admitted now that chastity 
is necessary for the army of the cross as for the army of the sword. 
The war has, then, shown of what utility to the nation is Catholic 
teaching and practice regarding the holy virtue of purity. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, individual assertive- 
ness, all, willingly or unwillingly surrendered their esteemed privi- 
leges upon the entrance of our country into the late war. Our 
chief magistrate was, for the duration of the strife, invested with 
powers that made him a virtual autocrat. Unfeigned respect for 
officials and blind obedience to authority were preached from plat- 
form, stage, and sanctum, as well as from pulpit. Loyalty to 
President and Flag was the watchword of the hour. 

These concerted efforts to arouse a spirit of unswerving allegiance 
to our government constituted nothing new for those trained in 
Catholic schools where, under the heading of the Fourth Com- 
mandment of the Decalogue, they were repeatedly taught the 
obligation of obeying, besides parents, all magistrates and other 
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upon in our Catholic schools. It is vowed by our teachers, prom- 
ised by our school principals, the priests, at their ordination, and 
sworn to by our chief pastors, the bishops, on the occasion of their 
consecration. Respect for authority and fealty to the representa- 
tives thereof, ever fostered in our Catholic schools, became highly 
appreciated war assets during the period of recent hostilities. We 
are, indeed, accused of overemphasizing authority and obedience 
in our system of education; yet that is precisely the kind of teach- 
ing that the nation needed most and heartily adopted throughout 
the term of the war. 

The government, in the earlier half of the past year, asked its 
loyal citizens to raise their minds and hearts to the Lord several 
times each day and to beseech the God of Armies, through the 
Prince of Peace, to interpose and to put an end to the frightful 
carnage then going on. The recommendation was anticipated by 
those trained in our parochial schools where prayer begins and 
ends the sessions and where the beautiful practice is acquired of 
saying the Angelus morning, noon, and night. 

Last spring President Wilson requested us to make Decoration 
Day, May 30, a day of fasting and prayer. That was another 
approbation of Catholic practice perpetuated in our Church 
through her system of education. The worst kind of demon, 
disorder, Catholic children are taught can be cast out only by 
prayer and fasting. So by proclamation of His Holiness, Benedict 
XV, the 2Ist of March, 1915, was made a day of prayer and 
penance for the purpose of appeasing God and terminating the 
war. Our heavenly Father did not then hearken immediately. 
He wished, it seems, to develop the religious sense of our rich, 
powerful, exultant American people by bringing them, through 
stress of war, to recognize the worth of Catholic education, not 
only to the individual, but to the body politic. The war has 
shown that the political fabric, as well as Catholic education, rests 
on the four corner stones—conservation, chastity, obedience, and 
prayer with fasting. This was demonstrated step by step within 
fifteen months after our break in diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. As a resuit, ever since the 30th of last May, the day on 
which acknowledgment was made that the fourth lesson was 
learned the American and Allied armies, starting out from Chateau 
Thierry, have kept up a steady and unbroken advance to the 
Rhine. 
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The war, then, though a great evil, is not without its advantages 
to mankind. According to Dr. Eliot, it has awakened our leading 
teachers to a realization of many defects in American education. 
It has done more. It has brought a world that was fast becoming 
agnostic and irreligious to recognize some excellent tendencies in 


Catholic education. 
Joun J. TRACY. 


Mount St. Charles College, 
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VOCAL MUSIC IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


That it is highly desirable to teach the children in the primary 
grades to sing is readily admitted. To be able to sing is an ac- 
complishment which might well be desired for his child by any 
parent. But there are graver reasons than this for teaching the 
children to sing. There is at present a widespread recognition of 
the fact that music plays a very important role in the mental and 
moral development of the child. Modern psychology and the 
practice of the Christian Church lay heavy emphasis on the 
importance of music as a basic element in education. If, there- 
fore, we find Catholic schools that fail to teach music, it may rea- 
sonably be inferred that this failure is not due to a want of recog- 
nition on the part of the school authorities of the importance of the 
subject. It is chiefly, if not wholly, due to the difficulties which 
seem to lie in the way of securing for the little ones competent 
instruction in music. 

A large percentage of our primary teachers have had little or no 
instruction in music, and they are accordingly reluctant to un- 
dertake a work for which they feel themselves incompetent. In 
fact, many of these teachers would be frightened at the sound of 
their own voices were they to attempt to sing. How then, it is 
asked, can such teachers teach the little ones to sing? 

When the primary teachers have little or no knowledge of music, 
would it be wise to employ a special teacher who would devote 
herself to the musical instruction of the several grades? Such a 
procedure would find much to commend it, and certain valid 
arguments might be urged against anyone but the primary teacher 
undertaking the task. However, we need not here discuss the 
question of desirability, since the real question to be decided is one 
of possibility. 

Our schools at present are taxed to their utmost to secure the 
minimum number of teachers. The salary of an additional teacher 
who would devote her entire time to musical instruction would be 
an added burden not lightly to be undertaken by many of the 
schools. Moreover, even if the parish was willing to supply the 
added salary, the communities in most instances would find them- 
selves unable to provide the extra teacher. The teaching com- 
munities are unable to meet the present demands for teachers, and 
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are consequently not in a position to consider applications for 
extra teachers. 

From considerations such as these, it will readily be concluded 
that the primary teacher must teach the children music, if music 
is to be taught to them. However great the difficulties in the way 
may seem, they must be overcome, and the practical question is, 
What can be done to help those teachers who are devoid of musical 
education to get the minimum of training for the work of teaching 
the children to sing? This training, of course, does not imply an 
effort to transform the primary teachers into musicians. Experi- 
ence has abundantly demonstrated the fact that a teacher with 
very limited ability in music may be taught to do fairly good work 
with the little ones if she follows a correct system. 

Thirty hours of competent instruction and practice during a 
summer session at the Sisters College will make it possible for any 
fairly intelligent first grade teacher to teach the music required 
in her grade by the Catholic University Music Course. And an 
additional course of thirty hours will suffice as a minimum for a 
second grade teacher in the same course. An added course of 
thirty hours will be necessary for the third grade teacher. It would 
be well, and in most cases it will be possible, to have some super- 
vision by a more competent music teacher. 

The normal course for the primary teachers should be conducted 
by one who is not only a musician but who is familiar with the 
problems of the primary room, and who knows how to teach little 
children. The fundamental pedagogical principles involved in 
teaching the children music are the self-same principles which the 
primary teacher must use in teaching the other subjects of the 
curriculum. It is to be presumed, therefore, that she is familiar 
with these principles, and if the brief course of instruction in 
music which she receives at the summer session is clearly based on 
these pedagogical principles she will make rapid progress. 
It is, in fact, only in this way that such brief courses can have 
real value for the primary teacher. 

Science used to be regarded by many as a body of secret and 
subtle knowledge which was accessible only to the few. This 
concept, however, is passing. There is at present a general 
recognition of the fact that science is nothing more nor less than 
a body of organized truth which anyone with normal faculties 
may hope to master if he is willing to expend the requisite time and 
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effort. In like manner, it is popularly supposed that the ability 
to sing is an inherited talent denied to the many. This is both 
untrue and mischievous. There are very few who lack the requi- 
site ability to sing correctly, but most children need training to 
perfect their native faculties in music as in other directions. 
Progress in this field of education has been much impeded by 
certain mistaken views which tend to discourage both the teacher 
and the pupils. Some of these views are worthy of more than 
passing attention. 

The so-called scientific method is, in fact, the most unscientific 
pretense in the educational field, but because it is called the 
scientific method many have come to believe that it constitutes the 
only legitimate entry into the field of vocal music. This method 
is based on the singer’s direct conscious control of the muscular 
operations involved in vocal tone production. 

Themechanisminvolved in vocal tone production may for purposes 
of convenience be considered as the combination of three groups of 
muscles: those concerned in the process of breathing, those govern- 
ing vocal cord action, and those controlling resonance. These are 
unquestionably the three main factors involved in correct singing. 
It will also be conceded by all who are competent to speak in the 
matter that a knowledge of the mechanisms involved is interesting 
from many points of view. The anatomist and the physiologist 
find this study well within their respective fields, and the psycholo- 
gist adds to the findings of morphology and physiology the results 
of his own study and investigations. But this knowledge, how- 
ever complete, will not of itself enable one to sing. In fact, it may 
prove very effective in preventing good singing. It is sure to do so 
if the would-be singer allows his attention to drift to the muscular 
mechanisms involved, instead of resting upon the conscious tonal 
representation or memory picture. 

If a child in learning to drive a nail were first obliged to learn 
the names and actions of the various muscles involved before begin- 
ning to drive the nail, it is quite possible that his fingers might 
be the worse for such knowledge. For while his attention was 
fastened on the various contracting muscles and his will involved 
in the effort to throw the requisite tension into each separate 
muscle, the hammer would be likely to go wide of its mark. As 
a matter of fact, the child learns to drive the nail by keeping in 
mind a clear picture of the nail and of its position in space. His 
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brain is so constructed that these images automatically release 
the proper motor mechanisms. In like manner, when the mind 
holds a clear image of the desired tone this image automatically 
releases the proper motor mechanisms. In like manner, when the 
mind holds a clear image of the desired tone this image automat- 
ically releases the requisite muscular mechanisms for breathing, for 
vocal cord action, and for resonance. Practice will, of course, be 
required to perfect these actions and render them automatic, 
just as practice is required for like reasons in every other art. But 
it should be remembered that the practice is practice in sensory 
control over muscular reaction, and not practice in intellectual 
or reasoned interference with the motor activity which can never 
work normally until it is a part of the thoroughly established 
sensory motor action. Whenever the motor activity depends upon 
the intellect and attention instead of upon sensory images the 
resultant action is stiff and artificial, resembling that of an 
automaton rather than that of a living being. 

The pedagogical principle involved in this phase of vocal tone 
production is generally spoken of as the procedure from content 
toform. When the child holds the thought clearly in mind he will 
with little difficulty find for it adequate vital expression, whereas 
drilling in the forms of expression when the child has no thought 
to express invariably leads to stiffness and artificiality. Forty 
years ago the children learning to read were taught in many 
schools to pause at a comma while they could count one, at a semi- 
colon while they could count two, and at a period while they could 
count three. They were taught to raise their voices at a syllable 
immediately preceding an interrogation point, and to lower them 
at one immediately preceding a period. The resultant reading 
was as far from the natural utterance of the author’s thought as 
well could be imagined. This mistaken method under slightly 
changed form may still be found in much of the elocution teaching 
of the present day. The error has come down to us in spite of 
all the development of psychology that has characterized the last 
few decades. In spite of all the efforts devoted to elocution along 
the lines of this mistaken method the results are poor and artificial. 
The attention of the audience, like that of the speaker, tends to rest 
upon inflection, accent and tonal quality instead of on the thought 
of the speaker. When, on the other hand, the speaker’s attention 
is wholly absorbed in the thought that he is imparting, the audi- 
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ence accompanies him, and they too forget all about tonal quality 
and inflection, and the mannerisms of the speaker, unless these be 
peculiarly offensive. 

The child’s faulty tonal production should, of course, be cor- 
rected by the teacher, and there can be no question of the fact 
that a knowledge of the mechanisms involved will prove helpful to 
the teacher in the accomplishment of this task, but she must 
under no circumstance rely upon the explanation of the vocal 
mechanism to cure the child’s fault. If a doctor proceeded to 
explain to his patient just what was the etiology and progress of 
the disease before prescribing for him the chances are that he would 
aggravate the malady and forfeit his patient’s confidence. We 
expect the doctor to know his pathology, his materia medica, and 
the other branches of his profession, but we expect him also to 
have sufficient common sense to discharge his duty towards his 
patient without attempting to give the sufferer a medical educa- 
tion in half an hour. 

If the child’s breathing be defective it may be remedied by 
practice, but the remedy is to be found in teaching the child to keep 
in mind the phrase to be sung. In this way the organs of respira- 
tion will gradually adjust themselves to the demands made upon 
them. Giving the child a full account of the diaphragm, the 
intercostal muscles and the motor centers would scarcely prove 
serviceable and would certainly not correct the error in question 
until such time as the child learned to forget the muscular mechan- 
ism and to think exclusively of the phrase he was about to sing. 
It may be quite necessary to teach the child grammar, but it is 
certain that he can never speak with ease until he forgets his 
grammar in the thought that he is uttering. What is said of the 
mechanism of breathing applies with equal force to cord control 
and toresonance. The clear mental picture of the tone and quality 
desired must be the channel through which the end is reached. 
Our effort, therefore, must be directed toward building up in the 
child this sensory image, and toward seeing that he has sufficient 
practice in producing it. The corrections which he should receive 
from the teacher are neither numerous nor difficult to administer, 
and the teacher should be able to acquire the ability to do this 
work in a course of instruction such as that we have referred to 
above. The scientific method is opposed to this procedure. 
It should, in fact, be called the unscientific method, since 
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at every step it violates the fundamental principles of the science 
of psychology. It is deserving of the name scientific only if 
we reduce the word scientific to its derivative meaning, and 
understand by it a method by which we seek to control muscular 
action throught a scientific knowledge of the muscles and nerves 
involved and the manipulation of them by the intellect instead of 
by the sensory image. 

The psychological method, usually spoken of as the natural 
method, is based on correct sensory impressions. These are relied 
upon to guide the musculature involved in vocal tone production. 
In this method the ear is trained by listening to correct and beauti- 
ful tones. The memory is built up progressively through the 
gradual mastery of musical phrases of ever-increasing length and 
complexity. Practice in vocal tone-production is utilized both 
to enhance the strength of the sensory impression and to correct 
it. Ina word, the teacher in this method believes that the Creator 
in making man understood how the vocal mechanism should work 
better than any scientist or music teacher, and while obeying 
nature’s laws he seeks to assist her to a full realization of her highest 
ideals. At no time is he tempted to take the control of the voice 
out of nature’s hands and to do with it artificially what nature 
fails to do by the operation of its own laws. 

It is frequently said that the basic principle of the natural 
method is that the voice is guided by the ear. This is entirely 
true if we understand by “‘ear’’ something more than the peripheral 
end-organ of hearing. In this connection it means the conscious 
end of the sensory process, the tone as it appears in consciousness. 
Nor is it the tone actually resultant from the sound waves here and 
now impinging upon the external ear that is meant, but the tone 
about to be produced held in consciousness in advance as a standard 
to control the voice production. It is more than the single tone, 
however. A musical ear means a built-up musical content which 
acts as a judge of the suitableness of the tone to be produced as 
well as an efficient cause and an effective critic of the sensory 
elements arising in consciousness as a result of vocal action. What- 
ever sound is called for by the ear the vocal organs naturally and 
automatically tend to produce. In their adjustments to this end 
the vocal organs are directed by reflex mechanisms which nature 
provides, and which need to be practised or exercised repeatedly in 
order to attain perfection. This arrangement is not confined to 
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the musculature of vocal tone production. _ It is operative in all the 
muscular reactions involved in every art. 

In instrumental music the muscles of the hand must be brought 
under the control of the ear, and this is a much more difficult 
task than that involved in the connection between sensory tonal 
images and vocal production, but it is notorious that the hand’s 
efficiency is very limited until the required muscles learn to 
operate unconsciously and automatically. The pianist who would 
attempt deliberately to guide each muscle or muscular reaction 
involved in controlling the instrument would find himself hopelessly 
handicapped in the attempt to render even the simplest music. 
In the beginning of the process the intellect may have to guide each 
movement of the hand, but, as in the case of the boy driving the 
nail, the intellect controls through the sensory images of eye and 
ear, and not by direct application of its power to the motor ele- 
ments. In instrumental music the muscles of the hand must be 
brought under the control of the ear, and this requires long and 
painstaking practice, and the progressive building up of groups of 
reflex reactions. But, as in the case of voice production, the 
physiology and morphology involved are not necessary steps to 
the desired muscular control, and dwelling upon these elements of 
the process would inevitably kill the soul of music and leave it but 
the outer shell of technique. 

The mental conception of pure tone is basic in the psychological 
method. This conception is dependent on the ear’s previous 
experience in hearing tones of correct musical type. The axiom 
of the great Italian masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was, “Listen and imitate.”” It would be well, therefore, 
for the teacher to sing for the children occasionally a few tones or a 
short musical phrase, so that they might hear exactly how the 
tones sound. But our trouble is that the teacher herself is fre- 
quently unable to produce beautiful tones. In such cases the 
supervisor of music will be especially welcome to the children, and 
there is usually another resort. In almost every class there will 
be found a few children whose voices are comparatively free from 
faults and these may be used to good advantage in producing 
model tones for the less favored children. 

It will not be difficult for any primary teacher in the course of 
thirty hours to learn how to correct the usual faults in the chil- 
dren’s voices. With this minimum of training she will be able to 
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do what is necessary to give the children a start, but of course it 
is highly desirable that the teacher should possess a keen sense of 
hearing for correct tones, the ability to produce a tone of fairly 
good musical quality, and be able to detect even slight traces of 
throaty or nasal quality in the children’s voices. The teacher will 
be saved from discouragement by remembering that her little 
store of ability will grow with her practice in teaching. 
Tuomas EpwarpD SHIELDs. 





THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
A LONG STEP FORWARD 


The knowledge gained during the war in connection with the 
training and instruction of illiterate and non-English speaking 
soldiers is to be turned to account in the recruiting of a peace-time 
army. 

By direction of the War Department there is being established 
at Camp Upton, N. Y., the first “Recruit Educational Center.” 
Fifty barracks and other buildings have been set aside for this 
“center.” It will be conducted on the lines followed by Major 
Ralph Hall Ferris when he made such a success of Development 
Battalion No. 6 at Camp Upton during the war. This battalion 
was largely made up of illiterates or non-English speakers, and 
was demobilized when the armistice was signed. 

Brig. Gen. Nicholson, camp commander, received on May 1 the 
order to establish the new Center, and recruiting has begun 
throughout the Eastern and Northeastern Departments of the 
army. 

An illiterate or non-English-speaking recruit who enlists under 
the new plan will be taught to speak English, will receive thorough 
American training from officers born here, and will in addition 
get citizenship papers when his enlistment term of three years has 
expired. 

Under the Draft Act, 24.9 per cent of the men enlisted, or 
practically one-quarter of them, were unable to read a newspaper 
or write a letter home. There were 1,500 such men sent to Camp 
Upton and they were put in Major Ferris’s Development Battalion. 
His method of training and educating them attracted attention in 
Washington. In the notification sent to General Nicholson by 
Major Gen. Henry Jervey, Assistant Chief of Staff, General Jer- 
vey said: “Your camp has been selected for the Center not only 
because it is centrally located but also because of the excellent 
results in connection with the teaching of English that have been 
obtained in Development Battalion No. 6, Camp Upton.” 

On Aug. 21, 1918, the Sixth Development Battalion was organ- 
ized at Camp Upton and all rookies who were illiterate or did not 
speak English, except a few who had physical defects, were trans- 
ferred to it. The teachers selected were privates or noncommis- 
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sioned officers who held university degrees or who were teachers 
in civil life. Race was not considered in the choosing of officers. 
It was soon proven that squads and platoons composed of different 
nationalities received their military instruction as easily as if 
racial groups had been organized for the purpose. Only English 
was permitted to be spoken in the mess halls, military forma- 
tions, and general gatherings of the men. Instruction except in 
the elementary classes was given in English. 

Within three months men who could speak little or no English 
when they entered the battalion became sufficiently proficient in 
military English to fulfil the ordinary functions of soldiers both 
in organization and on separate missions. In addition, practically 
all of the recruits proved their spirit of Americanism by becoming 
citizens. 

The recruits upon being accepted for the new center will be clas- 
sified according to their knowledge of English and assigned to bat- 
talions accordingly. A school of instruction for the illiterate 
and non-English speaking recruits is being thoroughly established. 
The course of instruction will be normally four months, or six 
months in exceptional cases. The men will be classed in groups 
of fifteen to twenty and will be graded according to the progress 
shown. 

A board of examiners will examine the recruits for classification 
and prepare suitable tests to determine the rate of progress espec- 
ially of slow-learning men and the reasons for their backwardness. 
When the recruits have developed sufficiently for assignment Major 
Ferris will report them to the Adjutant General of the Army for 
disposition. 

In reviewing the plan for the new Center, General Nicholson 
says: ' 

The organization of the Recruit Educational Center at Camp 
Upton is a great constructive plan of Americanization. The 
idea underlying the Recruit Educational Center will unquestion- 
ably meet with nation-wide approval since it makes for better 
citizenship and for a higher order of Americanism. It will be a 
distinct step toward making the people of the United States 
appreciate that those responsible for the functioning of the army 
are really trying to make our army a people’s army. 

The army, like every other great agency in the country, 
has, in view of the unusual conditions incident to the war, a great 
opportunity to do in a short space of time what would otherwise 
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have taken decades to accomplish. The Recruit Educational 
Center is simply one phase of this great opportunity; in its adop- 
tion the army will receive due credit for a far-seeing policy; and 
we shall be doing now what will be demanded of the army later 
when thought along the lines of reconstruction begins to crystallize. 
Europe has for centuries suffered from the bitter racial antag- 
onisms of its various peoples. America is no place to perpetuate 
these antagonisms, and no method has been conceived which 
will so successfully eliminate racial antagonisms as the Camp 
Upton plan which the War Department has adopted for its Recruit 
Educational Center.—Adapted from The New York Times. 





NOTES 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has recently approved the Mal- 
lery bill amending section 1414 of the school code so as to require 
every child between the ages of 8 and 16 years, having a legal 
residence in Pennsylvania, to attend a day school in which the 
common English branches are taught “in the English language.” 
The purpose of this act is to require the teaching of these branches 
in the English language in all public, private and parochial schools 
of the state. The Governor has also in his hands the Davis bill, 
which would prohibit the teaching of the German language in the 
public and normal schools of the state. 





What is it that makes blank verse dramatic—that is, makes 
it interesting and emotionally stirring to an audience? A shrewd 
observation by James Russell Lowell may indicate the answer. 
To Milton, he said, blank verse was a richly colored mantle, in the 
flowing folds of which he draped his stately thoughts; to Shake- 
speare it was a transparent medium, in which the thought shone 
forth alive and quivering. Now, Shakespeare’s thoughts are 
seldom or never his personal own; they are the thoughts of his 
characters in the given situation. Blank verse is dramatic, there- 
fore, in proportion as (while maintaining the iambic rhythm and 
the pentameter line beat) it approaches the speech of life. 
When thus written (and spoken) it ceases to be the thing of all 
things that makes the business man (and others) most tired, and 
becomes a source of the utmost vigor and lifelikeness in speech 
and character. 

As it happens, we can trace the development of Shakespeare’s 
verse through three very significant phases. At first, under the 
influence of “‘Marlowe’s mighty line,” it was regular and sonorous 
—and thus almost void of subtle variety, of quick adaptability to 
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mood and character. Then, in the great period beginning with 
‘Julius Caesar” and “Hamlet,” it developed variety and freedom 
without losing much of its distinctive quality as verse. Finally, 
in ““The Winter’s Tale” and “The Tempest,” it became so free and 
varied (and, indeed, so involved in thought and in syntax) that the 
meter is at times almost imperceptible and the lines indistinguish- 
able. But always, after the first years of apprenticeship, it is so 
simply true to the given character and moment as to be, in effect, 
colloquial. so 

It is only when the verse of Shakespeare’s best period is spoken 
fluently, colloquially, as if from man to man, that it develops its 
full metrical force and beauty. 

The poetic drama, then, is essentially musical speech, which 
takes form and color from the varied characters and dramatic 
moments. It is a lack of any adequate sense of this that has kept 
our so-called poetic drama from commanding the stage and the 
public—the drama of Tennyson and Browning no less than that of 
Stephen Phillips. Instead of life, it brings only a faint and dis- 
torted reflex of literature; instead of the tang of character im- 
passioned, it brings the reek of midnight oil.—John Corbin. 





Sixty per cent of the 10,000 inhabitants of Herrin, Illinois, are 
Italians, who came to America too late in life to learn the English 
language, but not too late to learn the fascination of “‘the movies.” 
So they fill the motion picture theatres every night. They cannot 
read the English sub-titles of the film, however. The Italian- 
American boys of the colony have been taught to speak Italian in 
their homes, and have acquired English in the public schools. 
They are in demand, therefore, as translators for the older genera- 
tion. Realizing their strategic position, the youngsters demand, 
and receive, 5 or 10 cents each for going to motion-picture theatres 
with adults and translating the English sub-titles into Italian. 





Writing to a friend in the United States concerning his recently 
published novel, The Arrow of Gold, Joseph Conrad said in a 
letter received recently: 


The Arrow of Gold is a subject which I have had in my mind for 
some eighteen years, but which I hesitated to take up until now. 
This state of mind may appear to an American very dilatory and 
ineffectual; and I won’t attempt to apologize for my opinion that 
work is not to be rushed at simply because it can be done or 
because one suffers from mere impatience to do it. A piece of 
work of any sort is fully justified only when it is done at the right 
time; just as the potentiality and energy of a fire brigade is justified 
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only when a house is on fire. . . . But having found the 
mood I didn’t tarry much on my way, having finished that novel 
in about ten months. 


According to a chart, published recently in The Bookseller, 
Newsdealer and Stationer, as compared with the year 1917 there was 
a total loss of 823 books published in the United States and of 415 
in Great Britain. The decrease in this country, coming in the 
second year of our entrance into the war, is not surprising. The 
scarcity of paper and various other adverse conditions had pointed 
to the result long before it had become a fact to be used by statis- 
ticians. The most interesting feature of the chart is the showing 
made by books of history. Under this classification there were 
922 titles published in 1918, while of fiction, the next largest divi- 
sion, there were 788. This comparative decrease in fiction is not 
to be attributed solely to the influence of the war. The Bookseller 
gives this interesting survey of what has been taking place in this 
respect for some years back: 


Statistics for the past eight years record a lessening number, as 
well as a decreasing proportion, of fiction to the whole total; and 
for the past eight years at least ninety out of each and every hun- 


dred books have been non-fiction. In 1908 the percentage was 
16.1 per cent, in 1904 it was 22 per cent, and in 1901, 27 per cent, 
or more than one-quarter fiction. 


A curious effect of literary centenaries on the production of 
books is thus recorded by The Bookseller: 


The year 1909 was noted as the centenary or bicentary or ter- 
centenary of Lincoln, Poe, O. W. Holmes, Samuel Johnson, Calvin, 
Gogol, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Mrs. Kemble, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Tennyson, Darwin, Mrs. Browning, Browning, and Charles Lever. 
The consequent republication of the works of the above-mentioned 
and of much literary matter concerning them swelled the class 
known as “general literature” to abnormal proportions, not only 
in 1909, when the record was 1,136 in this class to 1,098 in fiction, 
but over into 1910 with the huge total of 2,091 as compared with 
1,539 in fiction. 


Many admirable pieces of reporting were done by the various 
war correspondents writing in English, yet few achieved such per- 
fect expression of a fact as did Philip Gibbs on the fateful morn- 
ing of November 11, 1918, when news of the armistice reached 
him. He wrote with a fine simplicity: 
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The war belongs to the past. There will be no flash of gunfire 
in the sky tonight. The fires of hell have been put out, and I have 
written my last message as war correspondent, thank God! 


This is a year of centenaries. It is the hundredth year of John 
Ruskin, Arthur Hugh Clough, James Russell Lowell, Walt Whit- 
man, Charles A. Dana, and George Eliot. 


The opening feature of the North Carolina English Association 
Conference at Greensboro, N. C., on May 2 and 83, was a lecture 
by Dr. Frederich H. Koch, of the chair of dramatic literature of 
the University of North Carolina, who pointed out the wonderful 
possibilities of developing local subjects into folk-plays. Dr. 
Koch displayed pictures of what has been accomplished in this 
field, under his leadership, in Dakota. Accounts of what Dr. 
Koch has already done with this interesting study, in his univer- 
sity courses, and through the organization of the North Carolina 
Playmakers and Playhouse, have spread rapidly, and give promise 
of a new era of folk-expression and an awakened appreciation of 
folk life, both past and present. 


The Society of Arts and Sciences, of which Bainbridge Colby is 
president, has decided as a memorial to O. Henry to offer two 
prizes, one of $500 and the other of $250, for the best and second 
best short stories written by an American and published in America 
during the year 1919. The committee appointed to pass upon 
and select the stories for the award are Blanche Colton Williams, 
Associate Professor of English at Hunter College; Edward J. 
Wheeler, editor of Current Opinion; Edith Watts Mumford, 
author and dramatist; Robert Wilson Neal, of the Faculty of 
Amherst College, and Merle St. Croix Wright. An advisory 
committee, consisting of more than a score of authors and critics, 
representing all parts of the United States, will be on the watch for 
short stories of merit, no matter how obscurely they may be 
published. The Society of Arts and Sciences was founded in 
1882 at the suggestion of Herbert Spencer on the occasion of a din- 
ner held in his honor. 


L. Frank Baum is dead, and the children, if they knew it, would 
mourn. That endless procession of “‘Oz” books, coming out just 
before Christmas, is to cease. “‘The Wizard of Oz,” “Queen 
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Zixi of Ix,” “Dorothy and the Wizard,” “John Dough and the 
Cherub,” there will never be any more of them, and the children 
have suffered a loss they do not know. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Epitions.—The World’s Classics. 12mo. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 65 cents each. Mary Barton, by Elizabeth C. 
Gaskell. Resurrection, by Leo Tolstoy. Selected English Short 
Stories (nineteenth century). Selected Speeches and Documents 
on British Colonial Policy. Edited by Arthur Berriedale Keith. 
(Two Volumes.) Texts for Students, by Caroline A. J. Skeel, H. J. 
White and J. P. Whitney. Pamphlets. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Selections from Matthew Paris, 30 cents. Select 
Passages, arranged by H. J. White. 10 cents. Selections from 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 30 cents. Latin Writings of St. Patrick, 
by Newport. J. D. White. 20 cents. Libri Sancti Patrici. 
Edited by N. J. D. White. 20 cents. 

Snort Story.—The Best Short Stories of 1918. Uniform with 
**The Best Short Stories of 1915, 1916, 1917.’ Edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien. How to Study “The Best Short Stories.” An Analysis 
of Edward J. O’Brien’s Annual Volume of the Best Short Stories 
of the Year. By Blanche Colton Williams of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. The Best College 
Short Stories. Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 

PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR.—T'ypes of Children’s Literature. Edited 
by Walter Barnes. New York. World Book Company. Eighth 
Grade Poems, by Ulysses F. Axtell. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. A Dictionary of 6,000 Phrases. Compiled by Edwin 
Hamlin Carr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Criticism.—The Erotic Motive in Literature, by Albert Mordell. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. Shylock Not a Jew, by Maurice 
Packard. Boston: The Stratford Company. The Cambridge 
History of American Literature. Edited by William Peterfield 
Trent and others. 8vo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Three 
volumes. Volume II, Early National Literature (part two). 
Later National Literature, (part one). Lewis Theobald. His 
Contribution to English Scholarship, by Richard Foster Jones, 
Ph.D. The Columbia University Press. American Authorship 
of the Present Day, by T. E. Rankin. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George 
Wahr. A New Light on Lord Macaulay, by Albert R. Hassard. 
Toronto: Rockingham Press. Cervantes, by Rudolph Schevill. 
New York: Duffield & Co. The Realistic Presentation of Ameri- 
can Characters in Native American Plays Prior to 1870, by P. I. 
Reed. Columbus: Ohio State University. Dante, by Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. New Haven: Yale University Press. Virgil 
and the English Poets, by Elizabeth Nitchie, Ph.D. New York: 
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The Columbia University Press. Dickens, Reade and Collins; 
Sensation Novelists, by Walter C. Phillip, Ph.D. The Columbia 
University Press. Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by Professor 
John Livingston Lowes. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. The English Village, by Julia Patton, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Lincuistics.—The Pronunciation of Standard English in Amer- 
ica, by George Philip Krapp. New York: The Oxford University 
Press. The American Language, by H. L. Mencken. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Letrers AND Biocraruy.—The Letters of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Edited by Edmund Gosse, C.B., and Thomas James Wise. 
Two volumes. John Lane Company. The History of Henry 
Fielding, by Wilbur L. Cross, Ph.D. New Haven: The Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Three Volumes. 

Poretry.—Candles that Burn, by Aline Kilmer. 12mo. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. The Modern Book of English 
Verse, Edited by Richard Le Gallienne. New York: Boni & 
Livereight. Our Poets of Today, by Howard Willard Cook. With 
an introduction by Percy MacKaye. Modern American Writers 
Series. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. The Poets of the Future. 
Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. The Path of the Rainbow: The Book of Indian Poems. 
Edited by George W. Cronyn. With an introduction by Mary 
Austin and designs by T. B. Platt. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


170 Chinese Poems, by Arthur Waley. New York: Alfred Knopf. 
A New Study of English Poetry, by Henry Newbolt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. The English Poets, by T. H. Ward. Vol. 
v. Macmillan. The New Era in American Poetry, by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

THomas QuINN BEESLEY. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 23-26, 1919. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association will be held at St. Louis on June 23 to June 26, 
1919. The preliminary program has been published but, at the 
time of its publication, it was not possible to announce many of 
the important papers and addresses that will be presented at the 
meetings of the Association and its departments and sections. A 
large number of the bishops of the country are sending official 
delegates, and every important educational interest in the Church 
in the United States will be represented. Special meetings will 
be held for representatives of the various teaching Sisterhoods. 

The formal opening of the Convention will take place on Tues- 
day, June 24, with high Mass celebrated in St. Louis Cathedral. 
His Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop Glennon, will address the 
members on that occasion. 

The Catholic people and Catholic educators of the country 
are determined to maintain their educational work which has 
been built up at the cost of so much sacrifice, and which has given 
so much sacrifice, and which has given such splendid service both 
to the Church and the country. From present indications it is 
certain that the meeting will be successful in every respect. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Food Problems, To Illustrate the Meaning of Food Waste and 
What May be Accomplished by Economy and Intelligent 
Substitution, by A. N. Farmer, and Janet Rankin Hunting- 
ton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. xxi+90. Boards, 
octavo. 

The evils of the War are many and obvious. Constant contem- 
plation of them makes the soul sick and undermines endeavor. 
It is well to turn our minds at times, at least, to some of the 
possible good to be garnered from the situation. This is a land of 
plenty, of almost unlimited natural resources, and we had grown 
very wasteful along many lines. The great shortage in food 
created by the War still exists and will continue to exist for some 
time to come. This should stimulate both home and school 
towards effort at preventing waste and economizing and the 
efforts cannot fail to have a beneficial result on character formation 
no less than on health. The little volume before us, prepared undér 
the inspiration of the Food Administration at Washington, prom- 
ises to be very helpful. The author does not fail to grasp the 
indirect benefits which may be derived from a study of this nature. 
It gives to school work actual problems which cannot fail to stimu- 
late interest along many lines of recognized school work. It pro- 
vides material valuable and vitally interesting for arithmetic, 
for geography, civics, drawing, English and history and is very 
suggestive of the right lines of correlation. ‘The wise use of 
this material will result in developing in the pupils not only arith- 
metical skill but also such character-making qualities as considera- 
tion for others, devotion to an ideal, the spirit of cooperation, self- 
control, and a sense of responsibility. It will teach the lesson of 
our independence and the obligation of the strong to help the 
weak.”” Not the least of the advantages of this work will be 
found in the cooperation of the home and school. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


What To Do for Uncle Sam, A First Book of Citizenship, by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company, 
1918. Pp. 220. 

This little book is a pioneer in a very useful field. It aims at 
laying the foundation of civic virtue in the child’s everyday 
371 
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activities and, by personifying Uncle Sam and putting him in a 
certain sense in a group with fairies and Santa Claus, it meets 
the child’s imaginative needs and establishes deep in his life and in 
his love the right kind of patriotism. The book is well illustrated 
and is full of suggestions for practical work. The chapter titles 
give sufficient indication of the field covered. ‘Who is Uncle 
Sam?” “‘When He Sits Behind The Teacher’s Desk;” “‘ Harvest- 
ing Boys and Girls Can Do;” “Helping to Save for Him;” “ Keep- 
ing Well; “Saving the Wild Fowl and Birds;” “Being Kind 
to His Animals;’’ “Keeping His Holidays;” “Helping His De- 
pendent Family;” “Following the Road;” “Taking Care of His 
Gifts to You;” “Using Money in the Best Way;” “When He 
Blows the Postman’s Whistle;” “Taking Care of His Flag;” 
“*Life-Saving;” “Keeping Your Town Beautiful;” “Being Bird 
Landlords;” “In Forest and Stream;” “How to Be a Good Citi- 
zen;” “In His Junior Service;” “‘Getting Ready to Work for 
Him.” 


Great Inventors and Their Inventions, by Frank P. Bachman, 
Ph.D. New York: American Book Company, 1918. Pp. 272. 


“This book contains twelve stories of great inventions, with a 
concluding chapter on famous inventors of today. Each of the 
inventions described has added to the comforts and joys of the 
world. Each of these inventions has brought about new indus- 
tries in which many men and women have found employment. 
These stories, therefore, offer an easy approach to an under- 
standing of the origin of certain parts of our civilization, and 
of the rise of important industries. The story of each invention 
is interwoven with that of the life of its inventor. The lives of 
inventors furnish materials of the highest educative value. These 
materials are not only interesting, but they convey their own vivid 
lessons on how big things are brought about, and on the traits of 
mind and heart which make for success.” 

The stories of the inventions are told in simple, clear language 
and form excellent material to train the thinking powers of the 
older children, besides forming a basis of thought material which 
will help to adjust the child to the age in which we live. 


First Principles of Agriculture, by Emmet S. Goff and D. D. 
Mayne. New York: American Book Company, 1918. Pp 272. 


Science and invention have touched farming in this country and 
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transformed it as if by magic. The old simple procedures are 
gone and their educative values lost to the children of this gener- 
ation. In its stead a child must be brought in contact with 
agriculture under the inspiration of science and the control of 
labor-saving inventions, and the school is called upon to pro- 
vide the requisite training. The little volume before us seems 
destined to do good work in laying the foundation of scientific 
agriculture. 


The Beginnings of Science, Biologically and Psychologically 
Considered, by Edward J. Menge, M. A., Ph. D. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. Pp. 256. 


This book represents an attempt to describe the relationship 
between philosophy and the laboratory sciences. The author tells 
us that his aim and object “has been to show what is necessary for 
a broad, logical, and clear cut view of life; what theories are held 
by able men in all the various walks of life; where and how they 
agree and where and how they do not agree—to give perspective.” 
This is a startling announcement. To achieve this within the 
narrow space of 230 pages would indeed be worth living for. The 
reader must, therefore, not be too deeply disappointed if the 
author’s twelve chapters on “ Biological Laboratories;” “‘ Psycho- 
logical Laboratories;” ‘“Genetics;” “‘Metaphysics and Episte- 
mology;”’ “ Logic;”’ “The Present Status of Evotional Philosophy ;” 
“Theories of Evolution;” “ Vitalism;’’ “The Ideal;” “ Authorities;” 
“Summary;” and “Suggested Reading,” leave him without the 
fullness of information that one looks for from the pen of a 
doctor of philosophy. It is difficult to see how such vast subjects 
can be crowded into so small a compass without confusion, and we 
are prepared to expect little in this direction, but we naturally look 
for a sympathetic understanding of the fields covered, and confess 
to something of a shock upon meeting passages like the following 
which occurs on page 36. “And so modern psychology, or 
experimental psychology, or physiological psychology, all meaning 
practically the same thing, were born in the laboratory. It 
should rather be said that the laboratory was its mother, and in- 
sanity its father, for if, as Dr. Henry Smith Williams contends, 
modern psychology was born in the year 1795, when Dr. Pinell 
removed the shackles from the insane in Paris, and if, as will be 
observed in his statement of that event, all the past was to be 
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heartily condemned, we can read into it all, it would seem, the 
ideas of one who is not very familiar with either what the past 
stood for or attempted, but whose view, nevertheless, is the pre- 
vailing one; he says: ‘And so it chanced that in striking the 
shackles from the insane, Pinell and his confreres struck a blow 
also, unwittingly, at time-honored philosophical traditions.’” 
These two sentences give sufficient indication of the blurred vision 
which the author offers as a means of clearing up the popular 
consciousness. 


Backgrounds for Social Workers, by Edward J. Menge, M.A., 
Ph.D., M.Sc. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1918. Pp. 214. 


This book, we are told, consists of several articles previously 
published in current periodicals. The chapters entitled “Birth 
Control;”’ “Sterilization, Sex Instruction and Eugenics;” “‘The 
Primitive Family;” ““The Mediaeval Family;” and “The Renais- 
sance and Reformation Family,” sufficiently indicate the scope of 
the work. The other four chapters derive their meanings from 
these: “Introduction,” “Training,” “What Ought We to Do?” 
and “Summary.” 


Science of Plant Life, A High School Botany Treating of the 
Plant and Its Relation to the Environment, by Edgar Nelson 
Transeau, Professor of Botany, Ohio State University. 
New York: World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
1919. Pp. x+336. 

A foreign language may be studied for several purposes. We 
may wish to gain access to its literature, and so we wish only to be 
able to understand what we read, or we may wish to travel in the 
country in question and desire a medium of ready communication 
with the dwellers therein, or we may study the structure of the 
language because we believe it will help to make clear to us the 
meaning and scope of certain principles of linguistic development. 
Evidently our mode of procedure in studying the language will 
vary with the end we have in view. In like manner, we may study 
botany so as to be able to read the vast literature of the subject and 
to be able to identify the material which we meet in our walk 
through field and forest. Systematic botany and the history of 
classification will be our object, but it is quite conceivable that we 
introduce the study of botany into our high schools as a means of 
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making clear to our pupils some of the fundamental laws of life, 
some of the important principles of physiology and of the many- 
sided relationships between living things and their environment. 
If this is our object the stress will fall on the biological aspect of 
plant life. There is still a third object which may furnish the real 
reason for introducing the subject into the crowded curriculum of our 
high schools. Our pupils on leaving school will be likely to follow 
agriculture as a vocation, and if so, they should know the funda- 
mental principles of plant life and study their relationships with 
human needs. The relationship of plant to soil and life will then 
be studied with reference to economic production. It is, of course, 
possible to aim at achieving these three ends at one and the same 
time, and if so, our program must be outlined accordingly. Dr. 
Transeau’s work aims chiefly to supply the need of those who are 
looking for the scientific background to agricultural pursuits. 
But it does not exclude the other aims. 


Insect Adventures, by J. Henri Fabre. Retold for Young 
People by Louise Seymour Hasbrouck. Illustrated by Elias 
Goldberg. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 


Company, 1917. Pp. xi+287. 

Insect Adventures, by J. Henri Fabre. Retold for Young People, 
by Louise Seymour Hasbrouck. Illustrated by Elias Goldberg. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1917. Pp. 287. 


These two books are practically the same. The latter is printed 
on heavier paper and in larger type; the former is a more conven- 
ient size book for children. The stories offer excellent material 
for supplementary reading for third and fourth grade children. 
There is a fascination about Fabre’s narrative that holds the 
adult mind as well as that of the child and his keen sympathy is 
contagious. He began his observations about the year 1830, 
and several years later when he began to publish, the world was not 
prepared for the form of his narrative. If it was learned it had to 
be dry and uninteresting, and Fabre’s work was anything but 
this, and so it fell under the condemnation of the ponderously 
wise. An excerpt from Fabre’s defense of his attitude towards 
the little things of nature is probably the best illustration avail- 
able of the nature of his work. “Come here, one and all of you,” 
he addressed his friends, the insects. “‘You, the sting-bearers, 
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and you, the wing-cased armor-clads—take up my defense and 
bear witness in my favor. ‘Tell of the intimate terms on which I 
live with you, of the patience with which I observe you, of the 
care with which I record your actions. Your evidence is unani- 
mous; yes, my pages, though they bristle not with hollow formulas 
or learned smatterings, are the exact narrative of facts observed, 
neither more nor less; and whoso cares to question you in his turn 
will obtain the same replies. And then, my dear insects, if you 
cannot convince these good people, because you do not carry the 
weight of tedium, I, in my turn, will say to them: ‘You rip up the 
animal and I study it alive; you turn it into an object of horror 
and pity, whereas I cause it to be loved; you labor in a torture 
chamber and dissecting room, I make my observation under the 
blue sky to the song of the cicadas; you subject cell and protoplasm 
to chemical tests, I study instinct in its loftiest manifestations; you 
pry into death, I pry into life. . . . I write above all for the 
young. I want to make them love the natural history which 
you make them hate; and that is why, while keeping strictly in 
the domain of truth, I avoid your scientific prose which too 
often, alas, seems borrowed from some Iroquois idiom.” 

Alexander Teiseira de Mattos rendered a valuable service 
by translating into English Fabre’s “Souvenirs Entomologiques,” 
and Miss Hasbrouck has conferred an additional favor by adapt- 
ing the stories to the tastes of our young people. 


A Short History of the English People, by John Richard 
Green, Revised and Enlarged, with Epilogue by Alice Stopford 
Green. New York: American Book Company, 1916. Pp. 
liv+ 1039. 


In these days of brief sketchy histories this volume will hardly 
be accepted by the average schoolboy as a “short history.” In 
reading the volume, however, you will soon find that the “long 
way round” is in this case “the short way home,” for the book is 
not a chronicle of facts and names and dates. It aims at giving 
vivid pictures of the life of the English people as it traces it through 
the various phases of development. There is no mistake in the 
earnestness and sincerity of the author, nor could anyone well 
mistake his meaning, even though at times the reader may find 
himself disagreeing with him profoundly on questions of politics 
and religion. 
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Democracy Today, An American Interpretation, Edited by 
Christian Gauss. New York: Scott Foresman & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 228+ 102, duodecimo. 


We are told in the Introduction that “it is the purpose of this 
volume to provide certain important documents of abiding value 
which will help students in secondary schools and colleges to 
understand the situations in which the country finds itself today, 
and which will serve also to clarify their ideas on the purposes 
and significance of America.” The selections consist of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address; Lowell—Democracy; Cleveland—The Mes- 
sage of Washington; Roosevelt—Our Responsibilities as a Nation; 
and seventeen utterances from the pen of President Wilson. 


The American’s Creed and Its Meaning, by Matthew Page 
Andrews. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1919. Pp. 88. 

This little book gives an account of the origin of the American’s 

Creed, a copy of the text, a discussion of the meaning of the creed, 

and a statement of the doctrinal authority upon which the Amer- 


ican’s Creed is based. The creed is brief, as a creed should be. 
It is familiar to every reader of current literature. Still we add 
it here for the convenience of reference. “I believe in the United 
States of America as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of 
the government; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of 
many sovereign states; a perfect union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag; and to defend it against all enemies.” I take it there are 
few amongst us who will question the value of teaching such a creed 
to the children in our schools, and of keeping such a creed fresh 
and vigorous in the minds of all the loyal citizens of the country, 
and yet we are told that this is not the day of creeds, and we hear 
men that otherwise seem intelligent questioning the Apostles’ 
Creed or the Nicene Creed, questioning the mode of its origin 
and the value of its statements as a brief summary of the beliefs 
of loyal Catholics. It is true that these religious creeds were for- 
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mulated at ecumenical councils by a full representation of the 
bishops of the Christian world assisted by the most learned theolo- 
gians in the Church. It is true that article by article was care- 
fully compared with the teachings of Christ, of the Apostles, and 
of their legitimate successors down to the time of the formation of 
the creed, whereas this valuable patriotic creed resulted from the 
offer of a prize of one thousand dollars for the best attempt at 
formulating our beliefs. The authority that finally pronounced 
on the best creed consisted of: 1, a Committee on Manuscripts; 2, 
a Committee on Award; 3, a number of well known men and women 
agreed to act as an advisory committee in consultation with the 
members of the Committee on Award. “The President of the 
United States informally approved the contest, and many state 
governors, United States senators, and congressmen were en- 
rolled in this committee, of which the United States Commissioner 
of Education was Ex-Officio Chairman.” If you take away from 
the people their faith, superstitions that seem silly and frequently 
noxious take its place. If you take away their religious creed, 
they are bound to put some other creed in its place, and so it is 
really wise, after all, to supply them a wholesome political creed, 
for this will help to keep them from adopting their working creed 
from anarchists, bolshevists, and other rabble. 
Tuomas EpwarpD SHIELDs. 


War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson, With an Introduction and 
Notes, by Arthur Roy Leonard, M.A. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1918. Pp. xxx+129. 

These addresses are intended by the author to be studied in 
secondary schools. For this he gives three reasons; first, their 
intrinsic literary merit; second, their timeliness; and third, the 
light they shed on the meaning of democracy. 


English for Coming Citizens, by Henry H. Goldberger. Illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Pp. 
xx +236. 

In the process of Americanizing our foreign population, the 
teaching of them to speak and to read English constitutes a 
very important element. This object also very rightly should 
determine the method employed. An academic and grammatical 
foundation taught in abstract formulas, if j ustifiable elsewhere, is 
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certainly not justifiable in a work of this kind. “Logically, 
the word is simpler than the sentence, but psychologically the 
sentence is simpler than the word. The unit of advance is not, 
therefore, the single word but rather the sentence, or better still, 
the topic. No one was ever able to use language by learning the 
words dictionary fashion. Periods in this book are, therefore, 
caught in their proper settings, in sentences which have proper 
associates rather than as disparate facts.” 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, Edited 
by Clifton Johnson, Illustrations by John Tenniel. New York: 
American Book Company, 1918. Pp. 154. 

The book contains a brief history of the author and the cir- 
cumstances which led to the production of the tale. It is well 
printed on good paper and will continue for many a day to yield 
pleasure to the young and to take the kinks out of the old and 
cranky. 


A Child’s Book of the Teeth, by Harrison Wader Ferguson, 
D.D.S., Illustrated by the author. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 1918. Pp. 63. 


There is general agreement that in the care of teeth as in other 
things an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. If the 
children take proper care of their teeth they will save themselves 
much pain in the dentist’s chair and will save considerable dentist 
bills. But this is not the most important phase of the subject. In 
the last few years we have come to recognize the fact that decaying 
teeth distil into the system many subtle poisons which are respon- 
sible for ill health in many forms. It has been the custom in many 
homes to train the children to clean their teeth properly, but it 
should be remembered that children are something more than pet 
animals, and that training is not an adequate remedy for the 
evils that threaten the health of the child through his teeth. 
He should develop a clear intelligence of the nature of the evils 
that threaten through neglected teeth and of the reasons for the 
remedies offered. This little book is written for children of the 
third or fourth grade, and both the text and the illustrations seem 
well calculated to achieve the desired end. 
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Poems My Children Love Best of All, Edited by Clifton John- 
son, Illustrated by Mary R. Bassett and Will Hammell, Lloyd 
Adams Noble. New York, 1917. Pp. xviii+256. 


The author in an introductory note lays down the following 
conditions as those guiding him in the selection of the poems. 
“The first requisite of the poem admitted to these pages was that 
they should be interesting to the average intelligent child. Toler- 
ation is not enough. The poem capable of winning no more 
than that has been rejected, no matter what its graces of expres- 
sion or form, or what its fame of authorship. . . . Narratives 
that have to do with animals are particularly welcome and such 
have a large place in the present volume. Some of the selections 
are portions of long poems, and I have never hesitated to omit 
parts of shorter poems, when by so doing I could enhance the 
interest without sacrificing an artistic completeness. It has been 
my aim to avoid entirely subjects alien to the tastes of healthy 
childhood, and this means in the main the exclusion of verse that is 
melancholy, retrospective, sentimental or devotional. 

One would imagine from this statement that the interests of 
healthy children centers chiefly in animals. Few who know 
children intimately will accept this as a truthful statement of the 
case. The children love fairies and creations of pure fancy, and 
in spite of the curious correlation of devotion with melancholy, 
retrospective and sentimental poems, the child loves to read about 
angels and saints, about the Blessed Mother and the great central 
truths of religion. It is the business of education to lift the chil- 
dren above the instincts of animal life and not to develop these 
instincts on the merely animal plane. The book, we are happy to 
say, is somewhat better than the author’s forecast. We find in 
it, “The May Queen,” “The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” 
“New Year’s Eve,” “Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The Violet,” “A 
Good Thanksgiving,” “Filial Trust,” “God Made Them All,” 
“Snowbound,” “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 


Le Premier Livre, by Albert A. Meras, Ph.D., and B. Meras, A.M. 
Illustrations by Kerr Eby. New York: American Book 
Company, 1915. 

“This book is an elementary book intended to cover all the work 
of the first half year. It is a grammar and a reader combined. 

The aim of the author is to put in the hands of the beginner, from 
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the very first lesson, natural, practical, and interesting French. 
The story about which the book is built is Hector Malot’s Sans 
Famille. On this story the grammar, conversation and com- 
position are based.” 


Spoken Spanish, A Conversational Reader and Composition, 
by Edith J. Broomhall. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1918. 
Pp. v+100. 

This book is planned as a conversational reader and composi- 
tion text. The fourteen short sketches in the collection were 
written originally for the programs of La Tertulia, the Spanish club 
of the North Central High School, to give the students examples 
of colloquial Spanish not available in their text-books. 

As the aim of this book is to teach the language as it is spoken, 
the composition exercises have a purely conversational tone. 


Anecdotas Espanolas, Edited for Conversational Work, With an 
Appendix of Familiar Words, Phrases, and Idioms, by Philip 
Warner Harry. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1919. Pp. viii+235. 

This book aims to stimulate interest in colloquial Spanish by 
using acecdotes and short stories which have been found best 
fitted for conversational drill in the classroom. These have been 
selected from a wide range of subject matter, have been carefully 
graded, and have been provided with interesting questions. An 
elaborate appendix of idioms and phrases furnishes a wealth of 
additional material for conversation. 


El Reino De Los Incas Del Peru, Arranged from the Text of 
“Los Commentarios Reales de Los Incas” of The Inca Gar- 
cilaso de La Vega, Edited with Vocabulary and Notes, by 
James Bardin. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. xiv+114 
+66. 

This little volume contains a readable account of the Inca 
civilization which was destroyed by the Spanish adventures. While 
the aim of the book is naturally to assist the student to the mastery 
of Spanish, its chief interest lies in the story itself. “The extra- 
ordinary nature of the facts described by the historian of the Inca 
Empire gives the text of the ancient volume a decided flavor 
of romance, and the author makes the most of this curious and 
appealing material he had in hand. If for no other reason, the 
interest inherent in the remarkable story itself and in the manner 
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of its telling, justifies a careful reading of the book. The close 
analogies between the theory of the Inca State and the theories of 
modern State Socialism make the book very valuable to the 
student of politics.” 


EI Pajaro Verde, by Jaun Valera, Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary, by M. A. DeVitis. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. x+155. 


This edition of El Pajaro Verde is edited for pupils in the early 
stage of their study of Spanish. Therefore the notes have been 
made both exhaustive and elementary; all verb forms whose 
stems differ from the stem of the infinitive have been noted in the 
vocabulary; and there is a full explanation of every subjunctive 
form occurring in the text, as well as of the uses of several Spanish 
verbs which offer difficulty to the student. 


Nature Cure, Philosophy and Practice Based on the Unity of 
Disease and Cure, by H. Lindlahr, M.D. Chicago, IIL: 
The Nature Cure Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 438. 


There are many good and true things in this volume. Its 
fundamental claim is, of course, correct. If we direct intelligent 
effort towards keeping bodily health and vigor there will be far 
less disease and suffering in the world and less need of surgery and 
violent remedies. The avoidance of over-indulgence, reasonable 
care in the proper preparation of foods and in the adaptation of 
food to our needs would render surgery and violent remedies less 
frequently necessary. Dr. Lindlahr gives many good and whole- 
some advices along these lines, in spite of the fact that there are 
many things in his book that will scarcely be accepted by people 
of the average intelligence much less by the medical profession. 


Nature Cure Cook Book and A. B. C. of Natural Dietetics, 
by Mrs. Anna Lindlahr and Henry Lindlahr, M.D., Seventh 
Edition. Chicago, Ill.: The Nature Cure Publishing Co. 
Pp. xii+469. 

This book is a companion to “Nature Cure.” It contains a 
large number of excellent recipes for the preparation of vegetable 
soups and for the cooking of vegetables and fruits. 
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Religious Education in the Church, by Henry Frederick Cope. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Pp. viii+-274. 


The Catholic mind never detaches the idea of religion from the 
idea of the Church, except for purposes of analytical study, but 
this is not the case outside the Catholic Church. Multitudes 
of earnest souls accept religion as a necessary factor in life and yet 
have little or no comprehension of the need of the Church as an 
institution. It is to this body of non-Catholics that the author of 
the present book addresses himself. Speaking of the change 
brought about by the recent world crisis, he says: “‘Now we have 
a renaissance of the spiritual, under the stress of a world agony. 
But there is a tendency to feel that the spiritual is so implicit in all 
things that it does not need explicit expression anywhere. Men 
ask whether a spiritual age needs a special religious institution. 
Further, various social agencies have taken over many of the 
activities of the churches. Men are asking whether in the social 
organization of today there remains any special task or place for 
the church. . . . The world is not indifferent to religion; it is 
becoming more conscious of its spiritual needs. There is almost a 
religious devotion in the principal charge against the church, that 
“it is not on to its job.” This seems to me not alone that it is 
inefficient, but that it does perceive its task. That is the heart 
of the problem, the lack of a sufficiently clear, distinct, and 
definite function, one that will meet a need otherwise unmet, one 
that will convince the minds, enlist the wills, and win the hearts 
of all men and women of spiritual perceptions.” With the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, the great central feature of Christian worship, 
gone, with a definite body of teaching no longer available, it is not 
strange that these bodies of Christian men and women should find 
it difficult to definitely visualize the functions of the Church. 


Tuomas EpWARD SHIELDs. 


The Experience of God in Modern Life, by Eugene William 
Lyman, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 
Pp. ix+154. 

This little volume consists of three lectures delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary in the fall of 1917. The titles of the separate 
lectures are: “The Experience of God and the Development oe 
Personality,” ‘“‘The Experience of God and Social Progress,’’ 
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“The Experience of God and Cosmic Evolution.” There is here 
three splendid themes, but the handling of them for a Catholic 
audience and for such an audience as that to which they were 
delivered is two vastly different tasks. The author looks confi- 
dently to society to evolve for itself and from itself and by itself a 
religion that will adequately meet the need of a shocked and dis- 
couraged humanity. “We know that the War is bound to be 
followed by a new world vastly different—whether for better or for 
worse—from the old. Times of such tremendous change, men 
instinctively feel, are in a peculiar sense times for religion. And so 
they are asking: ‘What religion shall we, and can we, have?’ It 
will be our purpose in the following discussions to try to do some- 
thing towards answering this question.”’ It is pathetic to find man, 
even intelligent man, trying to create a religion and to dispense 
with dogma or Divine authority. 





